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[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Indeed, it is hard to determine. Hard 
to determine what? Why, in what season 
of the year this region appears most beau- 
tifal to the traveller. In spring and sum- 
mer it is lovely, of course; in autumn, 
rich and splendid beyond comparison; and 
in winter, the majesty of its wide-extended 
plains, all covered with snow, awakes the 
simiration, if not the wonder, of every 
considerate beholder. 

In extent, the landscape is a limitless 
prairie; in culture, a grand continuous gar- 
den—thus blending in exquisite unity most 
of the pbysical and artistic excellencies of 
the much-praised lands of the far West, 
east and south of our great country. This 
is certainly one of the most beautiful spots 
on earth, no difference when, from where, 
or by whom seen; and as a thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever, so will this region be 
lovely till the eod of time. What multi- 
_ tudes will see, admire, aud praise it, when 
you, reader, and I, lie sleeping in dust! 
So this feature we press no further. The 
land is before thee. Behold it. It speaks 
for itself—whilst I speak of its villages, 
schools, churches, people, and such things 
as go to wake a community moral, iatelli- 
gent, prosperous, and happy. 

Let us tarry for a time in Frederick, 
Knox county —a thriving, pleasant, well built 
town of a thousand inhabitants, on the rail- 
road a few miles north of Mount Vernon. 
How snowy white the houses are! and fine, 
as white—first-class village structures, evin- 
cing the taste and means of both the build- 
ers and the owners—all appearing, too, as 
new as if finished yesterday; so clean, neat, 
and tidy, in the midst of their shrub and 
evergreen surroundings. This is owing to 
the kind of fuel used in all family and fac- 
tory fires—wood, only wood. What a sum- 
mer atmosphere those highly polished ellip- 
tio-shaped, thin, Russia iron stoves give to 
every parlour, sitting, or drawing-room we 
enter. They are in general use. They 
attemper themselves by the expansion or 
contraction of an iron rod, opening or clos- 
ing a valve causing or retardiog draft, as 
the state of the stove may require. It is 
quite an ingenious, and a strictly philoso- 
phical arrangement. A remarkably small 
quantity of wood feeds it—of wood cut and 
dried for a year, and split into a very con- 
venient, portable size, so that children can 
carry it in from the place of storage to 
the stove. How different these « fixtures” 
from the huge open fire-places in vogue in 
my boyhood! The “wood” then was log 
piled on, and beside log, with many a ‘split 
stick” and big chip between. O what 
colossal fires in awfully cold cabins the 
writer has seen! ‘Getting wood” was 
once a matter of time and muscle. Fare- 
well, good, old log fire days! We never 
shall see you more. Nor do we wish to, if 
we only had back your national happiness 
and peace. For the sake of these, and 
‘Auld Lang Syne,” we would recall you, 


if we could; but we cannot. So farewell, 
for ever! 


The schools of this place are in a good 
condition, conducted as they are by wise, 
experienced teachers, and are thus promot- 
ing the intellectual, wsthetical, and, I 
hope, the moral and religious improvement 
of the young. It is said an occasional 
difficulty arises—not, indeed, from any in- 
herent defect in the system of school gov- 
ernment adopted, or its maladministration ; 
but, as a general thing, from the undue 
- partiality of over-indulgent parents, who, 
by “sparing the rod” at home, “spoil the 
child,” and are hence unwilling that their 
offspring should be the subjects of disci- 
pline any where, seeming not to know (or, 
perhaps, to care,) that in this way families, 
schools, churches, communities, states, and 
nations, are ruined! Domestic insubordi- 
nation is one of the most common and 
awfully dangerous evils now in the land. 
There is actually no parental government 
in multitudes of families now! Fumily 
goveroment there is as much as ever there 
was; but, alas, the inversion—the chil- 
dren, not the parents, bear rule! See that 
family, that once came inte church, and 
filled a whole pew—father, mother, sons, 
daughters. How beautiful! Soon the 
sons, then the daughters, forsake the 
parental seat—have got too proud to sit 
with the “old folks.” Then you see them 
sitting, one here, aud another there, in the 
most distant slips in the house. Now, 
where are they? They never enter church 
on the Sabbath; spend the day in Satan’s 
service; card-playing, pleasure-taking, no- 
vel-reading, visiting or sleeping in bar- 
rooms, stores, saloons, and all those places 
where sinners love to meet, the wicked to 
stand, or scoffers to sit. , their end! 
their dreadful end! and all, too, from 
parental remissness! If the foundations be 
destroyed, what can any minister do? To 
culture children thus, and then lay up 
money or fortunes for them after death— 

what folly! 


But the churches of Frederick—of none 
of them can I speak, excepting the Presby- 
terian. It is one of the oldest, largest, 
wealthiest, and most prosperous in the 
State. At present it is without a pastor. 
Somewhat strange this, too, when ‘can- 
didates’”’ are so numerous. True, but a 
‘peculiar man” is wanted and expected to 
fill pulpits now. This is the ‘ind of a 
minister many vacant churches are now 
looking for! Some say they ‘‘must have” 
him, or they cannot flourish! Why? Is 
it because they are “a peculiar people’’? 
Hope so, for the real people of God are all 
such, only they are also “zealous of good 
works.” Such I do think many of the 
people here to be—a good people—willing 
to do their part in the promotion of truth 
in this community. And the minister 
whose lot is cast among them, will find 
them 50. 

We had a fire one very cold morning in 
Frederick. This in such a village is a 
matter of much moment, especially when, 
like this one, it endangers the best business 
portion of the place—tbe Presbyterian 
church, depot buildings, and many other 
public and private residences. To see the 
awful flames, like the huge, red tongues of 
destruction, coming out of attic-wiadows, 
and bending up to lick the roof, is very 
alarming. But the people all work well ; 
the engine is in good order; buckets with- 
out number are going and coming, like so 
many elevators in a mill; water is plenty; 
the fire in a short time is subdued, and we 
all rejoice. 

In the building that first caught there 
was a sick lady, aged ninety-three years, 
,unable to help herself. She was instantly 
‘removed toa place of safety. What a fine 
. illustration of the sinucr’s condition by na- 


ture! He is helpless through the disease 
of sin, and his state is one of most imminent 
danger. What does he need? Not medi- 
cine, but removal. He must be taken out 
of his endangered condition by the strong 
arms of Christ’s righteousness, before the 
consolations of the Saviour’s spirit can 
bring comfort to his soul. He must be 
justified before he is sanctified—made right 
before he is made holy. That poor, aged 
lady, never dreamed of taking a little cor- 
dial that morning when her residence was 
in flames, that she might become thereby 
able to save herself. No; she cried, 
«Carry me away—I perish!” So, sinner, 
let me tell you; do not imagine that earth’s 
sweetest condiments can afford you the 
slightest strength or relief from the state 
of awful condemoation in which all the 
unregenerate are now lying. Cull at once 
upon Christ, “ Lord, save; I perish;’’ and 
he will come and save you—lifting you 
above the fires of justice, placing you in 
safety on the Rock of Ages, and there he 
will beal you with bis heavenly balm, and 
bid you live for ever. Remember that 
beautiful and bighly significant passage— 
«In the Lord have I niaureousNess AND 
STRENGTH.”  Notice—righteousness, that 
is, change of condition; then strength, 
change of character. Suppose many others 
had been in like danger with this aged 
mother, and she had comforted herself 
with the thought of this fact! Llow silly 
we would have thought her, if she had re- 
fused to be removed from such a considera- 
tion! But does the enemy of your soul not 
often tempt you to procrastinate, because 
others are as bad as yourself? 0, let an 
humble stranger persuade you to flee at 
once from the wrath to come. Flee? Yes, 
flee, in the humble use of the means of 
grace, into the outstretched arms of eternal 
deliverance, and you shall be saved. 

Homeward bound! Whirled in a few 
minutes to Mount Vernon. Short our 
stay at the depot, but long enough to learn 
from a friend that our church here is in a 
highly prosperous state, under the pastoral 
ministrations of the Rev. Mr. Ilervey, son 
of the Rev. Henry Hervey, one of the 
much-loved fathers of Presbyterianism in 
Ohio, and for over thirty years, I believe, 
the esteemed pastor of our church in Mar- 
tinsburg. The brethren in Mount Vernon 
have just finished and dedicated a fine, 
commodious church edifice, of most sub- 
stantial material, and of modern style, that 
presents quite an imposing appearance to 
the eye of the beholder, as it rises majesti- 
cally from the very centre of this lovely 
little city. Success attend all such enter- 
prises, and may God bless all such people 
of liberality and taste. 

And now we are in Newark, Licking 
county, a place as beautiful among towns 
as Helen of old was among women, or 
Absalom among men. For many long 
years it was the field of the ministerial 
labours of the late Dr. William Wylie. 
Its pulpit is now vacant. It is hoped it 
will not be so long, as they have an excel- 
lent minister and man in prospect. There 
are three Presbyterian churches in this 
place—one New-school, one German, and 
the other straight Old-school, comprising 
some of the most energetic, kind, prosper- 
ous, and intelligent Christian men in this 
Presbytery. May their pastor be a blessing 
to them and theirs. And 0! may they be 
united in their choice, and give to him their 
united sympathies, prayers, and support. 


So endeth this winter visit to this part | 


of the West. Long will the multitudes of 
people, their kindness, the social interviews, 


the sermons we preached, other incidents, | 


and all the et cetera of what was done, said, 
felt, or heard, be remembered by your cor- 
respondent, W. M. F. 


—— 


THE JERSEYS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Wesr or Jan. 30, 1563, 

Messrs. Editors—I read with interest the 
correspondence of J/aiwheyc, until you found 
it necessary to reveal the “ hawk’’ to the 
“eye.” This divsipated something, but 
not all of the charm. The freedom of 
Hawkeye bas evidently been curtailed. 
Somebody is responsible for what Mr. Hawk- 
eye writes. Oxher people are on the look- 
out now for game, as well as Hawkeye. 
«« Buckeye’ bas entered the list, and even 
« Jersey” is beginning to aspire. Jersey 
pastors are becoming restive. The West 
is taking the inside track. We are being 
laid coolly on the shelf. It will not do. 
The LFust is the Hust! Remember that, 
Mr. “Ilawkeyc,” and neighbour « Buck- 
eye.” The sun “rises” in the Kast, and if 
it did not, you would never have any 
“light” in the West. No doubt both of 
these soaring lads of the “great West,” 
began to rise in the Kast. Yes, most likely 
they rose in Jersey, on the hill where 
Princeton, in all her ancient glory, sheds 
light throughout the Old-school world. 
Remember this, young gentlemen, and be 
respectful to the decrepid, waning Kast! 
You forget, perhaps, that while you have 
the “father of waters,” and mother too— 
the “ Maumee”—to draw your inspiration 
from, we have “old ocean” at our side, 
always full and overflowiog, when your 
fountain-heads are laid up high and dry. 
Ilere, too, in the East, is the cradle of 
Presbyterianism. What you have to boast 
of, you owe, remember, to your “fetching- 
up” in this land of steady habits. You 
seem to be growing restive—getting out of 
leading-strings. It was our province, you 
know, of old, to general you, and not have 
you us in the assembly.” If 
the Kast is driven to it, you may be sure 
the sun will for ever set in the West! 

But this introductory. I mean here to 
say, Messrs. Editors, if my pen should, by 
any freak of fortune, come, in time, to be a 
peu of same, ask my pardon if you print 
the name. I wish to sail on in a clear 
sky, without the trammels of publicity. 

The land where Providence bas cast wy 
lot, though but little elevated in the opinion 
of men, has much about it which should be 
known. Many of your readers koow less 
of this State—its natural beauty and fer- 
tiliry—tban what they do of the remotest 
border-warfare States. Here we are,in the 


very heart of Christian civilization, and yet 


few give “poor Jersey” credit for any 


| 


thing better than a “truck patch,” to sup-— 


ply New York, and Philadelphia, and the 
“great West’’ with sweet-potatoes, peaches, 
melons, and divines. People think we are 
a lake of floating atoms, having to keep 
our quarters dry by dint of ditching, and 
backing out old ocean. They think our 
land is nothing but bog and quicksand; our 
population nothing but pigmies. Never- 
theless, our land, such asit is, puys. Farms 


rent, in some sections near by, for one 
thousand dollars per annum, on which men 
are said to make fortunes in a few years, 
Land rises as high, in windy weather, in 
many portions of the State, as in any State 
ofthe Union! This is evidence enough to 
convince you that we are a people that 
ought to be heard from. Presbyterianism 
has a strong, though sandy foundation here, 
aod can give a good account of itself. 
Churches, and church matters, are of as 
good average condition as you find them 
among the best favoured elsewhere. The 
people are frugal, industrious, and “ given 
to hospitality.” The State has furoished 
ber full quota of troops to Government 
without recourse to drafting. Loyal men 
are these (with some exceptions) of Jersey. 
Now, this as a claim to your humble con- 
sideration, promising more to the purpose 
in future. RANcocas, 


For the Presbyterian. 


GATITER RIPE FRUITS, 0 DEATH! 


BY PARMELEE, 


“Take thy shadow from my threshold, 

O thou dweller in the night! 

Standing right across my doorway, 
Shutting out the morning light. 

Thou hast been here in the autumn, 
And hast taken all thy sheaves, 

It is not time to gather 
The blossoms and the leaves. 


“O! press not in so closely 

To the baby at my breast— 

Would’st thou take the tender nursling 
From the shelter of its nest? 

O child, he is no playmate 
For such a one as thee, 

Ile smiles and stretches towards him, 
What can the baby see!” 


Ab! close behind the shadow 
Ile sees the angol wait, 
And wide the leaves unfolding, 
Of that broad, heavenly gate. 
And he seeth one who beckoneth, 
Poor heart! could’st ¢iou but see 
Those golden gates unfolding, 
And thy lost ones waiting thee! 


Yet colder falls the twilight, 
And the children crouch behind, 
As the garments past them rustling, 
Sweep like the winter wind; 
But the baby smiles and watcheth, 
And when the night grows dim, 
There will be an empty cradle, 
And a breaking beart for him. 


LETTER FROM COLUMBUS. 


(CORRESPONDENCE oF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Co.umavus, Kentucky, 

Messrs. Editors—Your readers must not 
get impatient. I do not intend becoming 
a permanent resident of this place, and 
unless something important and unforeseen 
oceurs before I write again, I shall, with 
this letter, leave Columbus, and pass down 
to Memphis and parts adjacent. 

Returning to Cairo last week, for two or 
three days, I found that our brethren of the 
New-school Church there—the only repre- 
sentative of the great Presbyterian family io 
the place—were holding a series of evening 
meetings. They would “set up a standard” 
in the midst of prevailing wickedness—they 
would “publish, and conceal not” the im- 
portant facts of man’s immortality, and ac- 
countability to his God. 


| fools will learn in no other.” 


In these their | 


efforts, our brethren on the other side of | 


the house needed and received the active 


and prayerful co-operation of Christians of | 


every name. 
prayer-meetings, prayers were offered, and 
addresses made by a Congregationalist, a 


At one of the morning | 


New-school Presbyterian, and the writer, | 


who, beyond all doubt, is an Old-school 
Presbyterian every where. These meetings 
were very pleasant, and | am satisfied that, 
if there were no (caching to be done, and if 
all we had to do was (0 pray toyether, there 
would be no particular obstacle in the way 


of the immediate union of the Old and New- | 
school branches of the Presbyterian family, - 


At the time of my visit, these meetings had 
been held for two weeks, and it was intend- 
ed to continue them for two weeks longer. 
That they were well and encouragingly at- 
tended, was felt by all who koew Cairo, 
and saw the extremely unfavourable condi- 
tion of the weather. Soldiers from the 
regiments stationed there made up fully one- 
half the audience. 

I was told that several hopeful conver- 
sions had occurred among them, and could 
readily believe the statement. 
good work was not confioed to them. Its 
gracious influences extended to civilians 


and citizens of the place, and, when I left, | 


But the | 


the interest was apparently increasing. It | 


rejoices me to be able to write even this 
little good of Cairo, and I cannot but hope 
that a better day has already broken upon 
the church which Christ has planted there. 
The preaching at these meetings has been 
done by a most genial and earnest brother 
of the Oberlin order of theological archi- 
tecture. [is sermons upon faith, re- 
pentance, and kindred topics, were bold 
and outspoken teachings of Fioneyism. 
To me, it was painful to hear so much of 
fallen man’s ability to restore himself to 
position which he was unable to maintain 


when in a state of holiness—of his ability , class, of which | spoke in a former letter— 
to repent, believe, and obey (iod independ- | came prepared to fire the building; but 
ently of the guidance and teachings of the | were, by kind words, as often persugded to 


Holy Spirit. “Perhaps the good brother 
did not mean to teach all this. He prayed 
right—he prayed for the iofluences of the 
Spirit. 


| 


But when he came to preach, he 


seemed to forget man’s need of them. I | 


was somewhat surprised to hear all this, 


even from a New-school Presbyterian pul- | 


pit; for I had learned, from some commu- 


nications in your paper, that our seceding | 


brethren of ’38 had all become as orthodox 
as John Koox or Calvin, and that we ought 


to receive them back unquestioned. In- | 
deed, I think I read some such thing io | 
the reported debates of our last General | 


Assembly. 
but I am perfectly convinced of one thing, 
which is that, in answer tv orthodox pray- 
ers, God sometimes blesses very boterodox 
preaching. Nearly all—perhaps all—Chris- 
tians are orthodox when upon their knees. 
Generally, they do not like to pour their 
nonsensical and unscriptural ideas into the 
ear of the Searcher of hearts. But some 
of them are strange beings, quite different 


creatures, upon their feet. Well, I suppose | 
all this will be rectified when we go up to | 


mingle our voices in the new and uaceas- 
ing song of the upper sanctuary. 

Political prodigals not unfrequently re- 
turn from Secessia. Many of those who 
went out from us because they were not of 
us, are coming back in a better and more 
tractable state of mind. “Experience isa 
dear schoul,”’ says the old proverb, “but 


Hiow this is, 1 do not know; | 


Some of us 


there. 


For the Presbyterian. 


are such fools that we do not learn even A PASTOR TO A YOUNG CONVERT 
d 


I am ioformed that several ol 


citizens of Columbus, who went out on the | 
ebbing secession tide, have recently entered | 
within our lines, and taken the oath of. 
allegiance, in the hope of recovering con-— 


fiseated property. Sometimes whole fami- 
lies have gone within the secession lines, 
leaving behind them their last dollar. 
They do not fiod the earthly paradise they 
expected. lood and clothing are needed 
even in Secessiondom, and to purchase 
these, money of some kind is necessary. 
So, one by one they return, looking very 
much, as I fancy, the returning prodigal 
looked, though not always with his words 
of penitence upon their lips. Important 
private business, they say, called them | 
away; though what it was, and where they. 
have been, they are not much disposed to. 
tell. I met one of these men a day or two 
since, who told me he had strong hopes of 
“making a satisfactory arrangement.” If 
all the scattered members of this little 
church would return to their allegiance, | 
and unite in faithful labours to advance | 
Christ’s cause and kingdom here, it would 
indeed be a most pleasant change in its 
condition. 

At the outbreak of these political trou- 


bles we had a little church here of some 
thirty members. It was organized, I think, 
in 1858. It appears never to have had a 
settled pastor, but to have owed its life and 
growth, under God, to the labours of the 
Rev. W. K. Talbot, formerly of the Pres- 
bytery of Schuyler, Illinois, who, since the 
date of the organization of the church, has 
occupied this portion of Kentucky as a do- 
mestic missionary. Ie has stood nearly, if 
not quite alone in this section of the State, 
making Columbus his residence. He was 
known as a faithful and zcalous minister of 
Ciarist—one whose heart was in his work. 
By the untiring exertions and labours of 
Mrs. Talbot, and four or five other devout 
and honourable women, a frame building, 
plain, but neat and suflicicatly large, was 
erected for the uses of the church; and, 
upon the whole, matters were reasonably 
pro=perous with the little band. Then 
came this awful, this devastating civil war. 
Columbus became an important military 
point, and was occupied by a large rebel 
force. Then, as before and since, Mr. Tal- 
bot was a decided Union man. New light 
and new priociples did not come to bim, as 
they sometimes do to others, with new mas- 
ters. Though he did not provoke contro- 
versy, he advocated the Union cause fear- 
lessly, yet judiciously, when forced to define 
his position. Ile continued to pray for our 
whole country, and our legitimate rulers, 
for the President of the United States, and 
all in legitimate authority, and to preach 
the gospel of his Master. His life was 
threatened, but, for a while, he moved on 
uninterrupted and uninjured. At length, 
after having preached and retired to rest at 
the house of a friend one Sabbath evening, 
a fow miles in the country, he was arrested 
by a band of soldiers, who forced themselves 
into his room at midnight, awoke him from 
a sound sleep, and, levelling their pistols at 
his breast, ordered him to follow them as a 
prisoner into town. Thinking discretion 
the better part of valour, he followed quiet- 
ly. He was taken before some officer, 
tried, and sentenced to death as an enemy 
of the Confederacy. From this sentence he 
appealed to General-Bishop Volk, stating 
that he was a minister in connection with 
the Old-school Presbyterian Church, and 
had sought, at all times, to make his de- 
portment consistent with his high calling— 
that he was a Union man, and could con- 
scientiously be nothing else—and that, 
though he had expressed his honest and 
conscientious convictions when questioned 
or assailed, and upon suitable occasions, he 
had never been the provoker of political 
discussion. Winally, he appealed to the 
General and I3.shop as to a brother minister 
of the Lord Jesas Christ. This appeal met 
with precisely the response it deserved. 
The Bishop-General told Mr. Talbot to go 
about his Master’s business, and that so 
long as he remained in Columbus, no man 
should touch a hair of his head—and no 
man did. After that be was not molested. 
Hie enjoyed the protection and friendship 
of the Bishop till the latter left Columbus. 
Mr. Talbot thinks Pillow’s men would have 
hung him had they dared to do so, and 
feels that he owes his life to Bishop Polk. 
In narrating his trials, he said to me—«I 
feel that I could, if necessary, willingly lay 
down my poor, brief life for my Saviour or 
my country; but it did seem hard to think 
that I might be hung to some tree at mid- 
night, in some place where no one could 
ever find me, and by a set of murderous 
villains.” And, as I have seen what he 
and other noble men have suffered, I have 
thought that it costs me comparatively little 
to be a Union man, and that most of us at 
the North appreciate but faintly the fiery 
trials through which our friends in other 
sections are passing continually. 

Finding they were not allowed to injure 
Mr. Talbot, the rebels directed their atten- 
tion to the little church building. It be- 
came necessary to watch it every night. 
At five different times a band of soldiers— 
I think these were not of the Bible-reading 


depart, leaving it unharmed. Finally, Mrs. 
Talbot stated these facts to the officer in | 
command. She told bim that, by God's 
blessing upon their prayers and labours, a 
little band of feeble women had been en- 
abled to overcome apparently insurmount- 
able obstacles, and erected this humble 
temple for his worship. To be sure, it was 
an unpretending edifice, but it was every | 
thing to its builders. Would it do him | 
any good, or afford him any satisfaction, to 
allow it to be burned? Would it not, she | 
asked, afford him far more satisfaction, in 
the hour of death, to think that he had lis- | 
tened tothe prayers of these unoffending | 
wowen, and spared their church? This, 
appeal was suflicient—the building was 
spared—aod stands today uninjured, ex- 
cept that the seats were at one time re-— 


moved, that it might be used as a hospital. 


It is not, however, so used at the present 
time. Temporary seats have been intro-_ 
duced, and the usual exercises of the Sab- 


‘bath are maintained by Mr. Talbot. The 


congregation is, however, very small, and 

is composed mostly of soldiers. The church | 
is, I believe, disorganized. The elders left 
with the rebel army. Most of the male 
members of the church, if not all of them, 
have gone in the same direction. 


Yet, by | 


No. 


You have become a Christian, dear , 
and there is joy among the angels in hea- 
ven over your conversion, and I rejoice 
with them. And why should not I and 


Government and aristocracy would rejoice 
in our downfall and destruction, and the 
evidences of this conviction have burnt and 


blistered on the popular mind and heart in | 
We are 
furtber informed, that ‘a letter from some | 
unknown, but ‘eminent member’ of the 


& manner as ominous as indelible. 


Democratic party in the United States, to 
an Koglish gentleman, has appeared in the 


the angels rejoice? The wonder of won- | P*P&, in which it is said that only ‘the 
ders to the angels ix, the redewption of | question of boundary’ would remain to be 


lost sinners by Jesus Christ, because of the 


_magoificence of the glory it brings to the 


Godhead in all the Persons of the Trinity, 


and because of the sweetness and fulness | 


of the salvation it brings to the sinner 
saved. For God’s sake, and for your sake, 
therefore, there is joy over your conver- 
sion among the angels in heaven. And I[ 


| 


settled, if England had taken the initiative.”’ 
Away with the man tbat penned such a 
sentiment, and contempt on the man that 
approves it—the man who impliedly regrets 
that a permanent dismemberment of the 
Usion has not already occurred, and oc- 
curred through the interference of base 
Albion! It is in this, as in similar things, 


rejoice with them over you for the same | that the Koglish persist in offending the 
reasons, and also for personal reasons, to | @"?ur propre of the American people— 
wit—because I am your earthly shepherd, snd a time of fearful reckoning may come. 
and see you, one of wy sheep, safe from | 


the j°ws of that “roaring lion,” who was 


| 


seckiog your destruction; because I am | 


your spiritual father, and feel an interest 
in you as my child; aod because I am your 
friend, and am pleased to see a blessing of 
heaven coming dowo upon you. Why, 
then, should not I and the angels rejoice 
that Bie have become a Christian? We 
do rejoice over you. Aye, and if you will 
permjt us, we will continue to rejoice over 
you with an ever-increasing joy. 

But there are dangers before you—there 
are tpwptations lying along your path, and 
I thfrefur fear for you, lest the tewpta- 
tions: and dangers may be too much for 
you, pod so our rejoicing be turned to sor- 
row god shame. Suffer me, then, for the 


love J bear you, and for the interest I take 
in ygu, to give you some counsel while 
you ére yet standing on the threshhold of 


your, new life. I have several things to 
say, Bhat seem to me important and worthy 
of yqur heedful attention; and I will begia 
at te beginning, giving you counsel for 
the fery first step you should take. 

t before speaking of these things, I 
wisky you to meditate for a little while on 
the prork that has been done for you; on 
the @hange that has been made in you; on 
the pift that has been given you—this, by 
the pelp of God, will prepare you for what 


I have to say. 

You stand here to-day a redeemed sin- 
ner; a disciple of Jesus Christ; a child of 
God; an heir of heaven. Yesterday, you 
were a lost sinner; a disciple of Satan; a 
child of the devil; an heir of hell. What 
a coptrast! Can you look at it without a 
shudder of horror? without a thrill of joy? 
Whence came the change? and how eas it 
brought about? The story is old, and is 
familiar to you, and [ need not repeat it. 
But I would that you should bear it in 
mind, and meditate upon it. Think of 
your state of sin, and alienation of heart 
and will from God. Think of the bondage 
you were in to Satan. Think of the wages 
of ein you were receiving from him. 
Think of the road you were travelling; of 
the company travelling it with you; of the 
destiny awaiting you and them at its end. 
Thisk how entirely you deserved the ever- 
lasting condemnation God has pronounced 
against the wicked. And thiok how help- 
less you were to avert from you the doom 
impending over you. Think also of this, 
that while thus sinning, rebelling, serving 
Satan, God loved you. And of this, that 
while thus helpless and lost, Jesus Christ 
came to save you. And of this, that while 
thus at enmity with Lim, and loving sin, 
the Holy Spirit took up his abode in your 
heart. And of this, that, against your 
will, you were arrested in your downward 
course; were convinced of sin; were drawn 
to the cross; were given penitence, faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and a new heart. 
And of this, that Jesus reccived you as a 
disciple; that he washed away your sin in 
his atoning blood; that he justified you 
with his own righteousness, before the 
throne of God; that he gave you joy and 
peace in believing. And of this, that the 
Father welcomed you to his bosom as a 
prodigal returned; that he received you 
into his family as a beloved child; that he 
gave you the freedom of his house, to go 
and come at your pleasure; that he gave to 
you the keys of the store-house of his 
grace, to take at will of the treasures of his 
love; that he bath made you his heir, and 
a joint heir with his son Jesus, to an ever- 
lasting inheritance in heaven. Think of 
these things—of what and where you were 
yesterday—of what and where you are to- 
day. Meditate upon them; so, by God's 
help, you shall be prepared to receive the 
counsel! | will now give you. 

Your Pastor. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Messrs. Editors—For many years the 
Preshyterian has visited me regularly— 
every week expected, and always welcome; 
indeed, the most valuable and desirable of 
all the papers that I receive. Its columns 
of varied and instructive matter are exam- 
ined or perused with interest, not excepting 
the communications of your London corres- 
pondent; and yet, to me, the most—if not 
the only exceptionable utterances of the 
paper—are to be found in said communica- 
tions, io relation to our own country. Look 
at the last. «Taxation, be assured, is no 
joke; and when the tax-gatherer begins his 
rounds in America, you will find it a sad 
reality, aud one of the results and bitter 
fruits of .... horrid war.” Admit it. 
Would he have our people stop the war 
for the sake of money? Would he have 
them resist the Government, and consent 
to disunion and the destruction of our na- 
tional life for the sake of dollars and cents? 
Verily, such a result would be alike ignoble 
and expensive beyond all conception and 
calculation. Let «D.” be informed, that 
«the tax-gatherer” has already commenced 
his rounds in America,’ and | venture to 
assert, fearless of contradiction, that there 
is no tax more prowptly and willingly paid 
than the war-tax. I would further tell 
him, that there are those here, whose name 
is legion, who are cordially disposed to give 
every ceat they own, and life itself, if 
needs be, to assist in maintaining the 
Union and the Constitution of our lite and 
our love; and, with us, in view of the be- 
peficent Government under which we have 
so long lived and prospered, the person 
that would refuse doing so, would not de- 
serve @ country in which to live. 

But this is not all :—< Hopes of peace 


the good providence of God, the church in America have been cherished by some 


edifice still stands, and it is greatly to be 
hoped that ere long it may be filled with 
Cauyin. 


earncst worshippers. 


sanguioe persons” in }ingland—and we are 
glad to hear it—as we have the strongest 
evidence for believing that the Eoglish 


_tain the opinion of “the majority?” 


— 


But look egain. He assures us that in 
Kogland, “the mejority cousider that dis- 
union is inevitable.’ How did he ascer- 
And 
if such be their opinion in regard to our 
destiny, it is simply and manifestly because 
they wish it, Bat the majority in this 
country are determined that, Lenigno numine, 
it shall not be; and the English wishes in 
the matter will but increase and strengthen 
that determination. 

In giving the assurance that England’s 
majority consider disunion inevitable, he 
adds:—*It is stoutly maintained here by 
many who are no friends to slavery and the 
South, and they say that large numbers of 
the higher and middle classes in the United 
States are of the same mind.” That it is 
so maintained there, is no conclusive proof 
of the statement made, or that it is so 
maintained there will never deter and divert 
America from her duty; and we all know 
that «they-say” is the greatest slanderer 
and mischief-maker that lives. He con- 
cludes, so far as America is concerned, by 
telling us that «Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Ictter of remonstrance to the Eag- 
lish ladies has fallen flat on the public 
mind;” and he seems to deprecate the 


spirit of said letter—‘in itsclf unfeeling, 


to say the least.” We have never been 
among the admirers of that lady, or of 
those philanthropists with whom she has 
been identified, and have not read her re- 
monstrance; but we have before us another 
of your city papers, the Jnguirer, and in 
the last letter of its London correspondent 
oceurs this paragraph:—‘«Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s letter has had, on the whole, a 
good effect. It is, of course, scouted and 
ridiculed by the secession press, which also 
saddles hor with the alleged offences of the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, (whom they 
persist in regarding as her husband !)—but 
among the better part of the community it 
will not prove ineffective or ill-timed.” 
Put this and that together. 
Vv. D. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE DANVILLE QUARTERLY AND 
PRINCETON THEOLOGY. 


Messrs. Editors—A writer in the Dan- 
ville Quarterly has, for some time past, 
been engaging public attention with a re- 
view of what he is pleased to designate the 
Princeton, or Supralapsarian Theory of 
Imputation. As the author of this series 
of articles intimates at the close that he 
will be too much engaged for some time to 
give due consideration to any reply that 
way be offered, it would scarcely be fair to 
impose upon him the task of a lengthy re- 
joinder. Under these circumstances, it is 
fortunate that no very laboured argument 
is necessary for the vindication of Prince- 
ton, or the refutation of her assailant. He 
has appealed to the divines of the seven- 
teenth century as witnesses against the 


antecedent imputation of the first sin of 
Adam to all his posterity descending from 
him by ordinary generation, and it is my 
purpose to test the accuracy of his reference 
in a single instance, taken almost at ran- 
dom, from a formidable array of the same 
sort. Ex uno disce omnes. 

The passage in question will be found on 
page 546 of the last number of the Quar- 
terly, and is the last paragraph of a quota- 
tion from Turretin, De J’eccato. The doe- 
trine held by Turretin is manifest from the 
fact that he takes the affirmative of the fol- 
lowing question—* An actualis inobedientia 
Adami omnibus ejus posteris naturali gene- 
ratione ab co oriundis imputetur imputa- 
tione immediata et antecedente?”’ Is the 
actual disobedience of Adam imputed to 
all his posterity, descending from him by 
natural generation, by an imputation im- 
mediate and antecedent? Turretin affirms 
that the imputation of the sin of Adam is 
immediate and antecedent, and proceeds to 


establish his position; and from the very | 


chapter in which he attempts this, the 
author of these articles undertakes to prove 
that he was contending for the negative! 
Verily, the Turretinian arrows must have 
flown unusually wide of the mark. Before 
examining any quotation from an argument 
framed by Turretin in support of the affir- 
mative of this question, we may be excused 
for entertaining the expectation that it will 
not support the negative; and in view of 
such a positive avowal of his views in his 


espousal of the aflirmative, we would be 


warranted in rejecting any incidental para- 
graph in which he might be found to deny 
the doctrine which he sets out to prove. 
Bat to the quotation: 

‘¢(Qaaestio redit ad hos terminos, An pec- 
catum Adami, non quodlibet, sed primum, 
non habituale, sed actuale, posteris ejus om- 
nibus naturaliter ab eo oriuodis imputetur, 
imputatione, non mediata et consequente, 
sed immediata et antecedente. Illi cum qui- 
bus hic agimus, vel negant absolute imputa- 
tionem, vel mediatam tantum adwittunt; 
Nos vero cum Orthodoxis utrumque affir- 
mamus, et dari imputationem, et eam esse 
immediatam et antecedentem.” 

This is the original Latin, as it stands on 
the pages of Turretin; let us see how the 
writer in the Dunville Quarterly has trans- 
lated it. Here is his translation to speak 
for itself: —««The question, then, returns to 
these terms, Whether the sin of Adam— 
not avy one, but the first; not the habitual, 
but the actual—is imputed to all bis pos- 
terity naturally descending from him, with 
an imputation, not mediate and consequent, 
but immediate and antecedent. [They with 


whom we here contend either deny absolute 
imputation, or admit only the mediate. 
Bur WE, WITH THE ORTHODOX, AFFIRM 
BOTH, and that imputation should be ad- 
mitted, and that it is immediate and ante- 


NEW YORK. 


cedent.’”] 


The part of this translation on 
which I propose to remark is that embraced 
in brackets. 

1. My first remark is, that up to this 
point, Turretin has evidently succeeded in 
keeping on the affirmative side, and that 
he continues to endorse the doctrine held 
at Princeton, and denied by this writer in 
the Danville Quarterly. 

2. My second remark is a very serious 
one. It is this—Turretin has been made 
to take the other side, and talk nonsense by 
& MISTRANSLATION. Dr. Landis, the au- 
thor of these articles on imputation, has 
transformed the adverb absolute, which 
qualifies the verb negant, into the adjec- 
tive absolutam, and made it qualify the 
substantive imputationem. He has thus 
made Turretiu say:—‘“ They with whom 
we here contend either deny absolute impu- 
tation, or admit only the mediate;” whereas 
Turretin says, «They with whom we here 
contend either absolutely deny imputation, 
or admit only a mediate.”” According to 
Dr. Landis, the opponents of Turretio either 
denied ap absolute imputation, or admitted 
only a mediate. According to Turretin 
himself, his opponents either denied impu- 
tation altogether, or admitted only a me- 
diate imputation. 

3. My third remark is—that the clause 
which Dr. Landis has printed in capitals, 
in which the term Loth occurs, is, by the true 
translation, left without an antecedent in 
the previous member, and is shown to refer 
to the final clause of the preceding sentence, 
viz., “an imputation not mediate and con- 
sequent, but immediate and antecedent.” 
The truth of this remark is confirmed by 
the concluding clauses of the paragraph, 
which are unquestionably exegetical. In 
these clauses Turretin repeats the orthodox 
doctrine, affirming, 1. That there is such a 
thing as imputation; 2. That it is imme- 


diate and antecedent. Rk. W. 
AN ODE. 
BY LADY NAIRN, 
Would you be young again? 


So would not I— 

One tear to memory given, 
Onward I'd hie. 

Life’s dark fluod forded o’er— 

All but at rest on shore— 

Say, would you plunge once more, 
With home so nigh? 


If you might, would you now 
Retrace your way? 

Wander through stormy wilds, 
Faint and astray? 

Night’s gloomy watches fled, 

Morning all beaming red, 

Llope’s smiles around us shed, 
Ifeavenward—away. 


Where, then, are those dear ones, 
Oar joy and delight? 

Dear and most dear, though now 
Hidden from sight? 

Where they rejoice to be, 

There is the land for me! 

Fiy time—fly speedily! 
Come life and light! 


FAITH AND CILARITY. 


If the New Testament were divested of 
its sacred character, what depths of wisdom 
thinkers would still discover in the spirit of 
its precept! That insistance upon Faith as 
an all-important element of man’s spiritual 
nature, to which some philosophers have 
directed their assaults, philosophers more 
noble and profound would then recognize 
as essential, not more to the religion that 
claims it, than to the unfolding and uplift- 
ing of all our noblest faculties and powers. 
For when we come to consider our intellec- 
tual organization, we find that, for all our 
achievements, there is an absolute necessity 
of faith in something not yet actually proved 


| by our experience, and that something in- 
Princeton doctrine, of an immediate and | y P ’ g in 


volves an archetype of grandeur, or noble- 
ness, or beauty, towards which each thought 
that leads on to a higher thought insensibly 
aspires. Before even a mechanician, pro- 
ceeding step by step through the linked 
problems of a mathematical science, can 
arrive at a new invention, he must have 
faith in a truth not yet proved; for that 
which has already been proved cannot be 
an invention. It is the same with every 
original poet and artist—he must have faith 
in a possible beauty not yet made visible on 
earth, before that beauty for the first time 
dawns on his verse, or blooms on his can- 
vass. It is the same, perhaps, yet more 
remarkably, with every great man of action 
—with the hero, the statesman, the patriot, 
the reformer. ‘Nemo vir magnus sine 
aliguo afflatu divino unquam.” I may 
add, that no one whom that divine e/flstus 
inspired, ever failed to believe in it. Thus 
faith, which is demanded for a religion— 
and without which, indeed, a religion could 
not exist—is but the kindling of that sacred 

article of fire which does not confine its 
Fight and its warmth to the altar on which 
it glows. And where that faith is first, as 
it were, pledged to the sublimest and love- 
liest ideals which man’s imagination can 
conceive—viz., the omnipresence of a Crea- 
tor who permits us to call him Father, and 
the assurance of an immortality more con- 
firmed by our own capacities to comprehend 
and aspire to it, than it would be if, with- 


out such capacities, a ghost appeared at our | 


bedside every night to prociaim it; for 
would a ghost make a dog believe he was 
immortal’—where, I say, faith is first 
pledged to those beliefs which, with few 
exceptions, the highest orders of human 
intellect bave embraced, it is the property 
of that faith, if it be not corrupted into 
superstition, nor incensed into fanaticism, 
to communicate a kindred nobleness to all 
other ideals conceived in the quickened 
heart, and approached by the soaring ge- 
nius. Nay, even where men of considera- 
ble mental powers have entirely rejected all 
religious belief, and, so far as a soul anda 
deity are concerned, refused to suffer a 
thought to escape from the leading-strings 
of that over-timorous reason which, if alone 
consulted, would keep us babies to our 
grave—those men have iuvariably been 
compelled, by the instincts of their intel- 
lect, to have faith in something else not 
roven, not provable, much more hard to 

lieve than the wonders they put aside as 
incredible. Lucretius has faith in the for- 
tuitous concurrence of his atoms, and La- 
place in his crotchet of Nebulosity. Nei- 
ther those theories, nor any theory which 
the mind of man can devise, could start 
fully into day without faith in some truths 
that lie yet among shadows unpierced by 
experience; and therefore, to all philoso- 
phy, as to all fancy, to all art, to all civili- 
zation, faith in that which, if divined by 
the imagination, is not among the facts to 
which the reason confines its scope, is the 
restless, productive, vivifying, indispensable 
principle. And there would be an unspeak- 
able wisdom in writings, even were they 


not inspired, which lend to this principle | 


of faith a definite guidance towards certain 
simple propositions, easily comprehended 
by an infant, or a letterless peasant; and 
which, if argued against, certainly cannot 
be disproved, by the ablest casuists ;—pro- 
positions which tend to give a sense of sup- 
port and consolation under grief, hope 
amidst the terrors of despair, and place 
before the mind, in all conceivable situa- 
tions, an image of ineffable patience, forti- 
tude, self sacrifice—which, in commandin 
our reverence, still enthralls our love, an 
invites our imitation. Thus Faith, steadied 
and converged towards distinct objects be- 
yond the realm of the senses, loses itself no 
more among the phantom shadows of the 
unknown and unconjecturable, but is left 
free to its worldly uses in this positive 
world—believing always in some truth for 
the morrow beyond the truth of the day, 
and thus advancing the gradual march of 
science; believing in types of beauty not 
yet reduced to form, and thus winning out 
of nature new creations of art; believing in 
the utility of virtues for which there is no 
earthly reward—in the grandeur of duties 
which are rut enforced by the law—in the 
impulse to deeds which annihilate even the 
care for self preservation, and conduct to 
noble, and yet, perhaps, to fameless graves, 
and thus invigorating and recruiting the 
life of races by millions of -crownless mar- 
tyrs and unrecorded heroes. .Strike from 
mankind the principle of faith, and man 
would have no more history than a sheep. 

But it is the common perversion of faith, 
if left unchastised, uncounterbalanced, to 
embitter itself’ into intolerance. This is 
not fairly tu be alleged against religion 
alone, as many satirical writers have done; 
it is the same with faith in all other varie- 
ties of form. 
I have ever known in my life have been 
men of no religion whatsoever; who, hav- 
ing an intense faith in the sincerity and 
wisdom of their own irreligion, treat those 
who dissent from their conclusions as sim- 
pletons or impostors. ‘One would fancy,” 
says Addison, with elegant irony, “ that the 
zealots in atheism would be exempt from 
the single fault which seems to grow out of 
the imprudent fervour of religion. But so 
it is, that irreligion is propagated with as 
niuch fierceness and contention, wrath and 
indignation, as if the safety of mankind de- 
pended upon it.” 

In politics, what can be so intolerant as 
party spirit, when it runs high? But when 
it runs high, it is sincere. Faith has en- 
tered into the conflict; the combatants have 
quite forgotten that the object clear to the 
cooler bystanders is to put some men out of 
oflice, and others into it; they have consci- 
entiously convinced themselves of the wor- 
thiness of their own cause, and the infamy 
of their opponents. Regarded on one side, 
antagonists are bigots and tyrants; on the 
other side, antagonists are cheats or incen- 
diaries. 

Art and science have also their intoler- 
ance. Ilear the orthodox physician talk of 
his innovating brother! No coarser libels 
have been written than those in scientific 
journals against a professor of science. In 
art, an artist forms his theories and his 
school, and has an enthbusiast’s faith in 
their indubitable superiority: the artist of 
a different school he regards as a Goth. 
One of the mildest pocts I ever knew, who 
had nurtured his own harmless muse in the 
meek Helicon of Wordsworth, never could 
hear Lord Byron praised, nor even quoted, 
without transports of anger. I once nearly 
lost one of the dearest friends I possess, by 
indisereetly observing that the delineation 
of passion was essential to the highest order 
of poets, simp'y because he had formed a 
notion, in the rectitude of which he had 
the strongest good faith, that perfect poetry 
should be perfectly passionless. I am not 
sure, indeed, whether there be not; now-a- 
days, a more vehement bigotry in matters 
of taste than in those of opinion. For so 
much has been said and written about tole- 
ration as regards opinion, that in that re- 
spect the fear of not sceming enlightened 
preserves mapvy from being uncharitable. 
But, on the contrary, so much is every day 
said and written which favours intolerance 
in matters of taste, that it seems enlighten- 
ed to libel the whole mental and moral com- 
position of the man whose taste is opposed 
to yourown. I have known language ap- 
plied to a difference of taste on the merits 
of a poet, a novelist, nay, even an actor, 
which the Bishop of Exeter would not ven- 
ture to apply to Tom Paine. 

In a word, there is scarcely any thing in 
which a man has a deep and conscientious 
faith, but what he is liable to be very intol- 
erant to the man who shocks that faith by 
an antagonistic faith of his own. And if 
this general truth be more flagrantly notice- 
able in religious beliefs than in any other, 
it is not only because a man who believes 
in his religion holds it the most valuable of 
all his intellectual title deeds, but also be- 
cause a larger number of men concur in a 
religious belief than they do upon any other 
debatable point. 

In the New Testament, however, Faith 
is not left without a softening adviser, and 
Charity is placed by her side—Charity, 
with which intolerance is impossible. For 
while so impressively insisting upon faith, 
our Saviour pot less impressively reserves 
the right of judgment to himself, the un- 
erring and divine; and to man, whose 
faculty of judging must be, like man him- 


self, erring and human, he says imperative- 


ly, “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 
Now, of all our offences, it is clear that that 
offence of which man can be the least com- 
petent judge is an offence of defective faith, 
for faith belongs to our innermost hearts, 
and not to our overt actions. And reli- 
gious faith is, therefore, that express tri- 
bute to the only Reader of all hearts, on 
the value of which man can never, without 
arrogant presumption, set himself up as 
judge. 

And the whole spirit and letter of the 
gospel so enforce the duty of brotherly love, 
that the harshness with which man is dis- 
posed to regard the fellow-man whose duc- 
trine differs from his own, has in that com- 
mandment of love a perpetual mitigator and 
sweetener. 

When the scribe asked our Lord, “What 
is the First Commandment of all?” our 
Lord was not contented with stating the 
First Commandment alone—viz., that which 
epjuins the love of God—but emphatically 
added a Second Commandment, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” The 
First Commandment includes religious faith ; 
for who can love what he does not believe 
in? The Second Commandment includes 
all which can keep faith safe from bigotry; 
for what man, except a maniac, would tor- 
ment and persecute himself for a difference 
of opinion from another? 


It is thus that, by a benignant omni- 
science of the human heart in its strength 
and its weakness, Faith is enjoined as a 
habit of mind essential to all mental achieve- 
ment as to all moral grandeur, while the 
asperities to which sincere faith, not in reli- 

ion alone, but in all doctrines that the 

liever considers valuable, down to a 
dogma in politics or # canon in taste, are 
assuaged in him who has formed the habit 
of loving his neighbour as himself, and dis- 
ciplining his whole conduct bY the exquisite 
justice which grows out of the observance 
of that harmonizing rule.—Bulwer in his 
Caxtoniana. 


Nay, the most intolerant men | 
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The Presbyterian. 


at 606 Chestnut street, Partape.rntas; 
and at 580 Broadway, New Your. 


| SATURDAY, February 28, 1863. 


PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Tuavurspay Arrexnoon Meerina. 


Arrangement for March. 

First Thursday. — Westminster Church, 
Broad and Fitswater streets. ‘ubject—“The 
Providence of God as a source of comfort and 
a stimulus to effort.” 

Second Thursday.—Sixth Church, Spruce 
street below Sixth. 
Hour of meeting, 4 o'clock, 


Review.—By some oversight, 
we omitted to mention the reception of the 
December number of this valuable Quar- 
terly. Its contents are:—1. Imputation 


and Original Sin; 2. Mental Science; 


3. De Ethice; 4. Politics and the Church ; 
5. Studies on the Bible; 6. Negro Slavery 
and the Civil War. The last article will 
attract attention. It is a vigorous protest 
and argument against the [mancipation 
Proclamation by the Rev. Dr. R. J. Breck- 
inridge. 

Excnanort.—This is de- 
servedly attracting the attention of many 
persons who never deal in it, because of its 


present injurious bearing on our forcign 


missionary work. We have observed in 
our columns one or two errors in the way 
of stating the case—one making the loss 
in the remittances too great, the other too 
small. Both would be corrected by kecp- 
ing it in mind that the par of exchange 
on London is 109. Consequently, when 
exchange is quoted in Wall street at 179, 
as it is in this morning’s papers, (lebruary 
20th,) it is at a premium of 70 cents; that 
is, an order on London for $100, would 
cost in Wall street $170. The par at 109 
is reached by adding the difference be- 
tween the value of a pound sterling, as 
fixed by Act of Congress, $4 44, and its 
intrinsic value, which is about 4 85— 
stated thus, as 444 is to 100, so is 4 85 to 
109. It is believed that the present high 
state of this exchange is partly speculative, 
and must decline as soon as Congress 
adopts some settled policy in the public 
finances. But we fear that other causes 
will make the rate of exchange higher 
than its proper level for some time to 
come. And we hope this will be kept in 
mind by the churches, in making their 
gifts in aid of our foreign missions. These 
are on the same footing, in respect of the 
transmission of funds for their support, 
with mercantile operations. 


Is rr so?—A correspondent, in a late 
pumber of the New York Observer, claims 
the honour of having suggested the scheme 
of African Colonization for a living minis- 
ter of the West, whom we take to be the 
Rev. Dr. Hoge, of Columbus, Ohio. Le 
says:—“ As early as 1814, this venerable 
man suggested to Dr. Speece, of Virginia, 
the plan of colonizing the free people of 
colour in our land on the coast of Africa. 
Speece urged him to present his thoughts 
to the public, yet he declined. But his 
‘friend Speece, ‘the man of giant. body and 
giant mind,’ did that year write and pub- 
lish on the subject. This was two years 
before Dr. Finley and his coadjutors had 
their meeting in Washington, to form the 
American Colonization Society.” To us, 
this statement possesses considerable inte- 
rest, and we would be glad to have further 
information touching it. 


Missionary Bristops.—Just now mis- 
sionary or colonial Bishops are the scandal 
and plague of the English Church. One 
has been bunting pirates in the Kast, and 
writes home praises of the marvellous vir- 
tues of a new breech-loading rifle, with 
which his reverence brought down several 
stout savages. Another is suddenly posed 
by an inquiring Zulu, and hastens home 
to write a book concerning the blunders of 
Moses. Another, just landed, to give the 
finishing touch to the Christianity of the 
Sandwich Islands, and to impart to the 
rude work of laborious missionaries the 
grace and dignity of true apostolicity, for- 
bids his clergy to attend a prayer-meeting, 
but goes bimself, with his suite, to witness 
one of the heathenish festivals, which have 
nearly become obsolete. Another, not yet 
departed from the shores of England, gives 
unmistakable utterance to a special dread 
of, and aversion to, what he calls “mis- 
sionary meetings;” but is very clear in his 
approbation of boat clubs, and muscular 
young men. This is a singular roll of 
worthies, to bear the title of Bishop. We 
have never understood what is meant by 
the “grace of orders;” but we are led by 
these things to question greatly the value 
of a “grace” which breeds no charity, 
confers no wisdom, and cannot restrain its 
possessor from denying the inspiration of 
the Book, upon which his office, if it has 
any basis, must rest. 


CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


NOTHER of the series of meetings in 
behalf of the Christian Commission 
was held on Sabbath evening, the 22d inst., 
at Washington City. It was, if possible, 
still more interesting and imposing than 
the grand meeting in Philadelphia, which 
we reported in full for our readers, or than 
the subsequent meetings held at New York 
and Boston. 

Secretary Chase presided, and read a 
noble letter from President Lincoln, de- 
clining the honour of the chair, but endors- 
ing, in emphatic and outspoken Christian 
terms, the objects of the Commission. 
Addresses were made by Mr. George LI. 
Stuart, President of the Commission, ex- 
Governor Pollock, of Pennsylvania, Hon. 
Horace Maynard, of Tennessee, Major Gen- 
eral Howard, U. S. A., Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
Secretary of the American Bible Society, 
Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, of New York, 
Joseph Patterson, of Philadelphia, T'rea- 
surer of the Commission, and by Admiral 
Foote. 

The spirit of the meeting was patriotic 
and Christian. The great question of in- 
dividual practical piety was considered 
in its vital bearings upon the interests of 
the nation; and it was declared in emphatic, 
almost prophetic tones, that the religious 
element alone could conserve the life of the 
country, and that ualess it should arise and 
assert its power at home and in the field, 
the country would be lost. The bold testi- 
monies of General Howard and Admiral 
Foote, on this point, with the opening ad- 
dress of Secretary Chase, and the letter of 
the President—and, indeed, the words of 
every speaker—left nothing to be desired 
by the Christian, and marked the meeting 
as one of the most patriotic and Christian 
that has been held since the war. 


| FUNERAL of REV. DR. MeDOWELL. | 


HE funeral eervices of the late Rev. Dr. 
Jobn McDowell, whose death we an- 
nounced io our last issue, took place in the 
Spring Garden Presbyterian Church, of 
Philadelphia, on Wednesday morning, Feb- 
ruary 18. The procession formed at ten 
o'clock, at the late residence of the de- 
ceased, in the following order, viz. 

The Rev. Morris C. Sutphen, now sole pastor of 
the Spring Garden Church, and other 
officiating clergymen. 

Clergymen of various denominations. 
Faculty and Trustecs of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

Faculty and Trustees of the College of New Jersey. 
Boards of the Presbyterian Church. 
Trustees of the Spring Garden Cbharch. 

The Pastor and Session of the church of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 

The Heanse, attended by the Session and Deacons 
of the Spring Garden Church as Carriers; 
and the Rev. Drs. Engles, James Clark, 
Christian, Olmstead, Atwood, and 

Janeway, as Pall-Bearers. 
Family of the Deceased. 
gation of the Spring Garden Church. 
Babbath-school Classes of the Spring 
Garden Chuich. 
Friends. 
As the procession entered the church, 
the choir sang the hymn beginning— 
“ Hear what the Lord declares,” &c. 


The coffin was placed in front of the pnIpit. 
It was covered with black cloth, and bore 
the inscription, on the plate surmounting 
the lid: 
Rey. Joun McDowe tt, D.D. 
Born September 10, 1780. 
Died February 13, 1863. 
The Rev. Albert Barnes read a number 
of appropriate passages of Scripture, con- 
cluding with the passege from which Dr. 


The Con 
Lible an 


McDowell preached thirty-eight years ago, 


at Mr. Barnes’ ordination, viz., ‘Obey 
them that have the rule over you,” Xe. 
The 624th bymn—« low blest the right- 
eous when he dies!” —was then read by the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Jones, and sung by 
the choir. Prayer was then offered by the 
Rev. Dr. Shields. After prayer, the junior 
pastor of the church, the Rev. Morris C. 
Sutphen, delivered an address commemora- 
tive of the deceased, in which his life and 
labours were reviewed, and an affectionate, 
just, and discriminating delineation given 
of his character as a man, a Christian, and 
a minister. The address of Mr. Sutphen 
was followed by a prayer, offered by the 
Kev. Professor Green, of the Princeton 
Seminary, who succeeded Dr. McDowell as 
pastor of the Central Church of Philadel- 
phia, and addresses from the Rev. Drs. 
lodge and McLean, of Princeton, and the 
Rev. Dr. Boardman, of Philadelphia, all of 
whom alluded to the many excellent traits 
of character and acts of devotion which 
characterized the departed, together with 
the high positions be bad filled during his 
protracted ministry, with honour to himself 
and usefulness to the Church. We attempt 
no analysis of these addresses, as they are 
shortly to be published in a permanent 
form. The Rev. Dr. Shields then an- 
nounced the concludiog hyma—*“ Unveil 
thy bosom, faithful tomb’—and the bene- 
diction was pronounced by the Rev. Jobn 
Chambers. Before leaving the church, the 
lid of the coflia was removed, and the con- 
gregation passed through the main aisle, 
where the coffin had been placed, thus af- 
fording all an opportunity of taking a fare- 
well look of their venerated pastor and 
friend. The coffin was then conveyed to 
the hearse, and the funeral proceeded to 
the place of interment, at the Woodland’s 
Cemetery. At the grave, the services were 
conducted by the Rev. Mr. Kempshall, 
pastor of the church of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, in which Dr. McDowell laboured as 
pastor for thirty years. The benediction 
was pronounced by the Rev. Thomas WG. 
Allen, of the Episcopal Church, who, fifty 
years ago, was a pupil of Dr. McDowell. 

One of the most affecting circumstances 
connected with the funeral, was the attend- 
ance of the pastor, session, and many mem- 
bers of the Elizabeth Church, thus eviocing 
an affection and vencration for the deceased, 
unabated by the lapse of thirty years, since 
his ministrations among them terminated. 
Thus ends the earthly life of Dr. McDowell 
—abundant in years, usefulness, and hon- | 
ours—‘“‘he rests from his labours, and his 
works do follow him.” “The memory of 
the just is precious.” 


DEPENDENCE IN WAR. 


HE saying is attributed to the first Na- 
poleon, that Providence was always 
on the side that had the most artillery. If 
the sentiment conveyed is simply, that in 
times of war no human means should be 
neglected to curry on the war successfully, 
it is perfectly just; but if it means that 
success is exclusively dependent on second 
causes, it is infidel. The race is not always 
to the swift, nor the battle to the stroog— 
and of this history furnishes awple illustra- 
tion. Napoleon himself, in his fatal Rus- 
sian campaign, bad full proof that the best 
devised plans, the best appointed armies, 
the most perfect supply of warlike muni- 
tions, were alike incffectual amidst the ex- 
posure to a Russian winter. All his stra- 
tegy was counteracted by the burning of 
Moscow, by which he was deprived of win- 
ter quarters; and the whole of his proud 
array was terribly humiliated. Ilis boasted 
artillery could not contend with the biting 
frost; and from that time his glory rapidly 
waned. 

So Sennacherib, the proud king of As- 
syria, invaded Judea with his innumerable 
hosts, in assured confidence that there was 
no force which could withstand him. How 
insolent and defiant were his messages to 
Hezekiah! How certain be was that the 
Jewish Government must submit to bis 
will; Jerusalem, its capital, fall, and the 
inhabitants come under his yoke. A single 
pight dispelled his delusion. What could 
his artillery of war avail against the de- 
stroying angel which converted his sleeping 
camp into a field of the dead? He was 
compelled to retire ingloriously with his 
broken forces into hisown country. Provi- 
dence, in this case, did not side with the 
strongest. 

The history of this remarkable deliver- 
ance is written for our instruction. The 
heart of the Jews melted within them from 
fear, when the Assyrian king’s courier, 
Rabshakeh, in tones of defiance and con- 
tempt, made the demand for unconditional 
surrender, and Ilezekiah, fully persuaded 
that he could bring no force into the field 
to contend with the Assyrians, looked upon 
his government as shattered and destroyed, 
so far as mere human instrumentality was 
concerned. In this extremity he resorted 
to prayer, and counselled with Isaiah, the 
Lord's prophet. «Now, therefore, QO Lord 
our God, save us from his hand, that all 
the kingdoms of the earth may know that 
thou art the Lord, even thou only.” The 
prophet was sent to reassure him that the 
Lord would take this matter into his own 
hand; and the result was abswerable; the 
hosts of the Assyrians were discomfitted by 
a mysterious agent, and the government of 
Israel was saved. 

To apply this subject. An insolent and 
self-confident foe has arisen to subvert the 
government of our country. In doing this, 
they have been unable to show any plausi- 
ble pretext. They have been actuated by 
wicked and ambitious designs, and, should 


| they succeed, dismemberment and anarchy 


would be the result. Confident in the 
righteousness of our cause, we have very 
properly adopted the most stringent mea- 
sures for their defeat. Is there not, how- 
ever, danger that we mey rely on Napo- 
leon’s infidel sentiment, that Providence 
will favour those who have the most artil- 
lery? May not the repulses we have met 
with be explained on our adoption of this 
false theory? Is it not to be apprehended 
that our nation is, at this very moment, 
trusting tosecond causes and instrumentali- 
ties, without referring our cause to the 
Lord God, the only Arbiter, who alone can 
save by many or by few? If the mighty 
beart of our nation was engeged in impor- 
tunity with God to save us through the 
instrumentalities we have wisely employed; 
that he would endue our rulers with wis- 
dom, and inspire our troops with courage— 
might we not confidently expect he would 
interpose on our behalf, and overwhelm our 
insolent foe with disastrous defeat. We 
have a just cause; we are struggling for 
the life of a beneficent government; and 
this is a great encouragement to prayer, 
that God would confound the counsels of 
the Ahitophels among us, as well as the 
conspirators who are in open rebellion. 
May llezekiah’s resort be ours, and cur 
deliverance will be as signal as his. 


ROOT OF ALL EVIL. 


E bave, more than once, heard persons, 
attempting to moralize after a scrip- 
tural manner, miss their point by gravely 
saying, Money is the root of all evil.” 
Neither fact or Scripture bears them out in 
such an apothegm. Had they said, “The 
love of money is the root of all evil,” they 
had uttered a sound and solemn truth. 
Money is one of the most innocent, neces- 
sary, and useful articles in itself. Its 
legitimate use brings comfort to the do- 
mestic hearth; it cheers the poor and suf- 
fering; it twice blesses, in him that gives 
and him that takes; it speeds on the gos- 
pel; it affords the opportuoity for the 
exercise of the benevolent affections; it 
constitutes a chief arm of the national 
security. Wherever we look abroad, we 
see the results of its beneficent mission. 
When, however, it is loved as a panderer 
to vice; or the heart clings to it as am end, 
rather than a means; and it is hoarded up 
in its useless thousands to gratify ambition 
or covetousness, it changes its character, 
and becomes the pregnant source of a 
countless multitude of evils. A tree may 
be a fruit-bearer, refreshing and feeding all 
who have access to it with its luscious 
products; or it may be a Upas tree, scat- 
tering around a poisoned atwosphere; or a 
tree of Sodom, producing apples filled with 
bitter ashes. The covetous accumulation 
of money is at all times perilous; and for 
the reason that, by some secret law, the 
affections become absorbed in it just in 
proportion as the hoard increases, so that 
scarcely a shadow of the better feelings re- 
mains for higher and holier purposes. Our 
Lord, in his infallible teachings, says— 
“How bardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God!” and then, 
as explanatory—*‘ How hard is it for them 
that ¢rust in riches to enter into the king- 
dom of God!” intimating the great danger 
of trusting in wealth when we have it in 
possession. It is not an invariable and 
necessary result, that we should love and 
trust in money, because we have it ia our 
possession; but the danger of doing 80 is 
great, and hence the instrument of good is 
converted into a ruinous curse. If we are 
in the habit of observing the events occur- 
ring around us, we cannot fail to have seen 
that the largest portion of the wealth of 
this world is in the hands of the irreligious 
and ungodly. They have lived for one 
object—to grow rich; and as they have 
succeeded, they have become alienated from 
God and heaven. The exceptional cases 
are those in which this perilous love has 
been counteracted by liberal charity and a 
free exercise of the benevolent affections. 
It would be impossible to recite the vast 
evils which this love of money has caused. 
How many souls has it doomed to ever- 
lasting ruin! How much vice has it cher- 
ished and propagated! 

The world is flooded with the evils which 
have spruog from this source. It is one 
of the chiefest delusions of mankiod, that 
accumulated wealth can purchase even con- 
tent, much less happiness. Are the rich 
necessarily happy’ Are they exempt from 
disease, that fell destroyer of hope and 
evjoyment? Lave they purchased an ap- 
proving conscience, or a peaceful smile 
from God? Can they bribe death? Does 
their golden key open the gates of heaven? 
Do their real estate, their stocks, their 
costly furniture and equipage, even secure 
them from the mean fear, so often the tor- 
ture of the rich, that they will come at 
length to poverty?’ We have koown men 
who possessed hundreds of thousands, in 
daily apprehension of dying in an alms- 
house. What a root of bitterness to them 
has their wealth proved! Money loved 
and trusted, is ruin; money kept in health- 
ful circulation, for the glory of God and 
the welfare of the world, is a blessing. 


A Preacuer Wantep.—A small church 
in Western Maryland, which has been much 
weakened by the war, wishes the services 
of a minister who would be willing to 
preach on the Sabbath, and teach a small 
school during the week. A young man, 
or a man of small family, might thus be 
supported while the church is recovering its 
strength. Address for further particulars, 
the editors of the Presbyterian, 

A Herericat Boox.—A book, with 
the title, «« What Is Man?” was advertised 
in our columos a few weeks ago. Upon 
examination, we find it to be a book teach- 
ing distinctly the doctrine of the annibila- 
tion of the wicked, with some kindred 
heresies. We have also been informed by 
two respected pastors in Philadelphia, that 
at least one book-hawker has been going 
through the city, from house to house, 
offering for sale books written by a Pro- 
fessor Iludson, of New England, in which 
the same pernicious doctrine is taught. 
We speak of this, that our readers may 
know the character of the books offered 
to them. 7 


For the Presbyterian. 


ORDINATION AND INSTALLATION. 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbytery of 
tingdon, on the 20th ult., ordained Mr. W. 
S. Burchfield, and installed him as pastor 
of the church of Fruit Hill, Clearfield 
county, Peonsylvania. The Moderator, the 
Rev. Mr. Galloway, presided, and made 
the ordaining prayer. The Rev. Mr. Hal- 
loway, by special request, preached; Dr. 
Clarke gave the charge to the pastor; Rev. 
Mr. Lawson the charge to the people. 
This young brother has been labouring 
about a year in this his first ficld, and re- 
joices in the tokens of Divine favour. 
Nearly forty are inquiring the way of life, 
while the interest still grows. A powerful 
work of grace is in progress in the churches 
in Lewistown, Pennsylvania. The Presby- 
terian church, Rev. Mr. McClean pastor, 
has had near seventy inquirers, a large pro- 
portion of whom are entertaining a hope. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK AND 
THE SEA. 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.| 


Ash-Wednesday and Lent—Romish and Epis- 
copal Programme for Lent—Canal Street 
Church— Westminster— Grand Street—Naval 
Affairs—The Colurado—Her Personnel and 
Morale—National Freed Man’s Society—Off 
to Sea at last. ‘ 

Usiren Srates Srrawer Cororano, 
Lower Bay, New York, Feb. 21. 
Messrs. Editors—On the day following 

the date of my last, came, in the Church of 
Rome and the Episcopal Church, « Ash- 
Wednesday,” or, as the Latins called it, 
Dies Cinerum—day of ashes—with which 
commences the annual fast called Lent. Io 
the Church of Rome it is preceded by the 
three days’ festival called the Carnival— 
(carne, flesh, and vale, farewell;) because, 
in it, they prepare themselves, by extra 
festivities, for bidding farewell to flesh, for 
the forty days of Lent that begin with 
Ash-Wednesday. Ash-Wedoesday is so de- 
nominated, if I am correctly informed, from 
the ashes which the priests were wont to 
sprinkle upon the penitents in the churches 
on this day; who, according to the ancient 
usage, appeared in sack-cloth. How far 
the literal application of ashes is still ob- 
served, | am unable to say; but I can tes- 
tify that in some of the churches sackcloth 
has been superseded by silks, satins, de- 
laines, and laces. The recent tendency of 
things in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is to an increased observance of the days 
and months, and feasts and fasts, against 
which the earlier lights of that Church 
protested. Very generally, if not univer- 
sally, is Lent observed in the Episcopal 
churches of these cities. 

Archbishop Hughes has issued a protocol, 
prescribing rules and orders for the observ- 
ance of the fast in the Romanist churches, 
whilst a briefer programme has been laid 
down by the authorities of Trinity, for its 
observance in that cathedral. The Arch- 
bishop is quite liberal in his list of exempts, 
and it is most likely that his people will, by 
a liberal construction of bis permits, have a 
rather comfortable forty days of it. I wish 
mightily, as they say in Virginia, that he 
would include whiskey and rum amongst the 
res prohibite of Lent. A whiskey Lent 
would be a real blessing. 

Io Triaity, «a full choral service,” with 
a sermon, was performed on Wednesday; 
and a similar service is appointed for every 
Wednesday and Friday during Lent, and 
for every day during Passion week. For 
my part, were I an Episcopalian—(which [ 
am, in the literal meaning of that word)— 
I would prefer the simpler service, as con- 
ducted by the lamented Milnor or Cutler, 
to all this gorgeous exhibition of artistic 
music, chanted ritual, intoned prayers, and 
counticss genuficxions. But | may be 
wrong, aod Charles Stuart, the royal, right, 
when he said that “ Presbyterianism was 
no religion for a gentleman.” 

The Canal Street;Charch in New York 
seems to be in an encouraging condition. 
It has been for some time in a depressed 
situation, chiefly owing to the fact that 
certain parties have sued them, to compel 
the trfstees to make a title to their proper- 
ty, upon the pretext that a portion of the 
trustees had agreed to sell it to them. 
Sach an agreement was made, but the con- 
gregation were not duly consulted, and 
were opposed to the sale, and they obtained 
an injunction agasiost it. But the glorious 
uncertainty and delay of the law has kept 
this people from the control of their pro- 
perty for nearly nine years. It is hoped 
that they will soon be relieved from this 
embarrassment, and that the congregation 
will grow in numbers and efficiency. It 
embodies some very valuable Christian 
people. Dr. George Juokin is at present 
ministering to them, and with great accept- 
ance. Dr. McCartee’s late charge, West- 
minster, is still vacant; and Dr. Wilson, of 
the Grand Street Church, it is reported, 
intends to withdraw from that charge. 

The San Jacinto returned to this port 
last week, having broke her shaft. I fear 
that there is not sufficient care in selecting 
the iron of which our steam machinery on 
war vessels is made—we have so many 
breakages. The Keokuk, Whitney's bat- 
tery, is repaired, and will soon be ready for 
sea 


Oo Wednesday morniog the steam 
frigate Colorado, which, after repairs, had 
lain for a few days off the Battery, taking 
in her military stores, steamed down to the 
lower bay; but the tide did not serve to 
get over the bar, and a north-easter and a 
very rough sea a from getting over 
the bar. 

Meantime, your correspondent had some 
pretty rough experience in navigating the 
storm-tossed waters in a little steam-tug, 
in which he went up to the city, and, after 
one unsuccessful attempt, returned again. 
In attempting to reach the ship on Wednes- 
day night, things became positively dan- 
gerous, and we had to turn back, and go 
up to the city. The official personnel of 
the ship is nearly the same as before re- 
ported, except some changes in junior 
officers. We are forbidden, by the rules 
of the department, to speak in praise or 
blame of any particular officers; but it will 
be no breach of rule to say, in the general, 
that [ am particularly fortunate in being 
associated with gallant and accowplished 
officers, and pleasant gentlemen; nor will 
it be improper for me to add, that whilst, 
in a naval poiot of view, my captain is the 
right man in the right place; in a moral 
aod religious respect, the weight of his 
influence and authority is in the right 
direction. is clerk is the son of my old 
friend and college classmate, Anthony Hig- 
gins, isq., of St. George’s, Delaware, and 
is an interesting young gentleman. 

We are still lyiog (Friday, P. M.,) in- 
side the bar, and have daily intercourse 
with the city; but as the wind is now 
favourable, we hope to be out to sea, and 
off South, by the next tide. 

Last Thursday evening the First Anni- 
versary of the “National Freed Man’s So- 
cioty” was held at the Cooper Lnstitute. 
There was not a very large attendance, 
and a large proportion of those present 
were women. . Tyng presided, aod 
addresses were made by hiw, the Rev. Mr. 
Newton, ond Henry Ward Beecher. That 
of the latter was characteristic. He had 
boen attending a wedding, and came in in 
a bluster, late. [Ue adopted the vernacular 
pronunciation of the name for those of 
African descent—said that “the niyger 
had always been a troublesome customer io 
this country.” He said the South had 
failed to teach the four millions of niggers 
Christianity. The North had talked some 
about it; if he recollected right, some 
speeches had been made about it, withio 
the last thirty years—{laugbter]; and now 
it was time fur the North to do something 
for them, as they were now all free. He 
did not claim that, as a race, they were in 
all respects equal to the whites; but he 
was for applying to them the principles of 
Christianity, and seeing what would come 
of it. « We had got the nigger, and now 
the question was, whether we should re- 
ceive him christianly or heathenly’’—with 
more of the same kind. The object of this 
Society is to elevate the condition of the 
freed black men. Every body will rejoice 
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at judicious efforts to do so; bat, as all the 
speakers confessed, they have gotten a huge 
job on their hasds. 

At the close of Mr. Newton’s speech, 
Dr. Tyog suggested the taking of a colleo- 
tion; and introduced to the audience a 
small mulatto contraband, who officiated in 
taking the collection. 


Saturday Morning, 9 o’clock.—The cap- 
stan bars are shipped, the anchors about 
being weighed; a cold, stiff breeze from 
the north-west will speed us on our way. 
So, for the present, good-bye. I shall keep 
you and your readers apprised of every 
thing of public interest that occurs upon 
our cruise, or at the posts we visit—and as 
often as opportunity offers. 


Yours truly, NESUANOCK. 


WESTERN ITEMS. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Messrs. Editors—Many tha 
«« Buckeye’’—to which stock La 
belong by birthright—for his io 
letters from «‘ West of the Maumee.” 
as he has once broken through his Western 
reserve, let us hear from his pleasant pen 
frequently, since old Princeton memories, 
with the voices of birds, crowd thickly 
upon us, from a decade of years past. 
May his nest be well feathered, and filled 
with nestlings, where other nests are voice- 
less and vacant. 

Your readers will be gratified to learn 
that a more hopeful state of feeling begins 
to prevail in many of our Western churches 
concerning pecuniary liabilities, than for 
some few years past. Money being more 
plenty than of late, the question of remov- 
ing this dead incubus of church debt, is 
beginning to be agitated, and actively ap- 
proached. This is a bad time to get into 
debt, but a good time to get out of debt. 
The plentier money is, the more anxious 
do people seem to be to get hold of it, 
aod many liabilities may, with the consent 
of all parties, be bonourably compromised 
and removed, with less trouble and sacrifice 
than in the past, or possibly than in future. 
Let us all take hold of this matter now 
vigorously, faithfully, and resolutely; and 
more can be done than we imagine. At 
least let a beginning be made—the work 
set on foot—and out of this disastrous na- 
tional struggle some good may be brought, 
through the blessing of God. A live 
church must be a working church. And 
here is work to do. The arousing of a 
people to this work of relieving temporali- 
ties, will open the way for spiritual life 
and activity. A debt removed, is the lift- 
ing of a great burden from the hearts of 
the people—a great encouragement to a 
struggling church—and will be one mea- 
sure for securing the blessing of God upon 
the means of grace. I repeat it—Now 
seems to be the time to strike in this work! 
Let us be up and doing. I am reminded 
that it has not been a long time since [ 
heard of the freeing of our church in 
Iowa City from pecuniary liability; and 
now I am informed, through a private let- 
ter to one of my friends, that a quiet but 
extensive work of grace is progressing 
there, which embraces other churches be- 
sides our own. This must be a great 
encouragement to the pastor, the Rev. S. 
M. Osmond, lately settled in this important 
charge, aod we hail it as an omen of good 
amidst the general barrenness. Reports 
are also brought in of an awakening spirit 
in churches of other denomioations in this 
and the neighbouring States, which are 
very encouraging, and should stir us all 
up to renewed prayer and labour. 

It gives me pain to be informed that 
the condition of our church in our State 
capital, Des Moines, is somewhat discour- 
aging, through a cowplication of unfortu- 
nate causes. I learn that the faithful 
brother who is supplyiog them this winter, 
feels unable, by reason of feeble health, to 
accept a permanent charge amongst them. 
| hope they will keep their spirits up by a 
firm reliance upon the Head of the Church, 
and by persevering labour and endurance. 
This appears to be a promising field for 
some energetic man, who is willing to take 
hold and labour oo through preseat weak- 
ness, to lay the foundations for future 
prosperity. We certainly ought to beve a 
strong church here in the future, if we 
expect to be successful in this State. It 
will not do to fail at the capital, where 
there is such a strong assurance of future 
growth of the city, aod where so many 
influences from abroad will centre. As 
this church is without the bouads of our 
Synod, let those who desire to communicate 
with it do so directly, as I have here given 
all the information I possess concerning it. 

Iowa has given to the army many brave 
men, and her soldiers have won for them- 
selves an enviable name in almost every 
battle in the West. This I may say with- 
out detracting one whit from the honour of 
all our Western troops. Among these sol- 
diers have been many of high moral charve- 
ter and religious priaociple, both in the 
ranks and io the line. I am informed that 
in the Sixth Iowa Cavalry, Colonel David 
8. Wilson, now iad camp at Davenport, and 
about to enter the field, more than a third— 
including all the staff officers, with possibly 
one or two exceptions—have taken the 
pledge to abstain from the use of intoxiva- 
ting liquors. More than two hundred from 
the ranks voluntarily came forward at one 
time, with these officers, to assume this 
pledge—showing the power of the example 
of those in authority. The Colonel and 
Lieutenant-Colovel of this regiment are 
both from this place, and both of Presbyte- 
rian stock and principle; and for none of 
the immediate friends of the writer does he 
expect more conscientious and evergetic 
service than from them and those uoder 
their command. The Rev. D. H. Mitchell, 
of our Church, formerly pastor at Cedar 
Rapids, is the chaplain of this noble regi- 
meat; and he will have a fine field and 
great encouragement for successful labour. 
May the Lord’s blessing attend them. I 
cannot leave this subject without also mea- 
tioning two of our Iowa Generals, who have 
made themselves conspicuous, both of Pres- 
byterian antecedents — Brigadier General 
William Vandever, the member of Congress 
from this district, led a brigade at the fierce 
battle of Pea Ridge, and gained great 
credit for bis skill and bravery. He was 
at the first battle of Bull Run as a specta- 
tor, and being engaged in takiog care of the 
wounded, was much exposed; and feeling 
no fear, he “knew himself,” as he express- 
ed it, and soon entered the army as Culonel 
of the Ninth Iowa [ofantry. It is said 
that some of his companion officers, kaow- 
ing his religious profession, long watched 
him to detect him in the use of profane 
language—but watched in vain. After the 
battle of Pea Ridge, when he went to look 
after his own regiment, which had been io 
the thickest of the fight, and found it terri- 
bly cut up, and able to muster not a quarter 
of its original force, these officers gathered 
around him, expecting to hear a volley of 
oaths. Bat, after looking along the line, 
and seeing the terrible havoc, he merely 


digest his thoughts for prayer, that it may be | ties would unite in deprecating.any eccle- 


uttered a single ejaculation of sorrow, and 
turned away. 

Brigadier-General Frank Herron, of Blunt 
& Herron fame, is also from this city, and 
is of the Pittsburg family of Herrons, to 
which the late venerable Dr. Herron be- 
longed. Ile was partially educated at a 
military school, and is one of the youngest 
of our Generals, being cert.inly not over 
twenty-eight years old. He enlisted in the 
three months volunteers as captain; fought 
valiantly at Booneville and Wilson’s Creek ; 
was afterwards promoted to Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the lowa Ninth, under Colonel 
Vandever—fought most bravely command- 
ing his regiment, at Pea Ridge, where he 
was wounded and taken prisoner; and after- 
wards, being promoted to Brigadier-Gene- 
ral, fought with gallant success a greatly 
superior force at Prairie Grove, and fol- 
lowed the retreating foe, in company with 
General Blunt, over the mountains to Van 
Buren, Arkansas. The only trouble with 
him was, that having completely routed 
the enemy, he did not want to stop chasing 
them until he had entirely destroyed them; 
which would not do, you know, in war—that 
not being tactics, nor strategy. 

Per Contra. Not only private letters, 
but the official reports of a late desperate 
with guerillas in Southern Missouri, 
unce the mortally wounding and death 
of a former young Presbyterian minister, 
who was a colonel in the guerilla service 
of the rebellion. He was well known to 
many of your readers as a young man of 
rising reputation and fine talents. Settled 
in one of our south-western cities, at the 
outbreak of the rebellion, he enlisted as a 
captain, raised a company, and was sent 
to Bowling Green, Kentucky. After lying 
there fur some months in camp, it is said 
that he was dismissed from the service for 
intemperance, aod he had, in the mean- 
time, been suspended by his Presbytery for 
the same offence. After remaining at 
home for a time, and vainly seeking a re- 
storation at the hands of Presbytery, he 
enlisted a company for guerilla warfare, led 
some excursions into Kentucky and Mis- 
souri, was promoted to colonel, and is now 
reported to have been killed. Such is the 
sad fall of one who was fitted to shine in 
the ranks of the mioistry with unusual 
lustre, but who has been led away by this 
hateful syren of rebellion, to meet a shame- 
ful and pitiful end. It hardly seems possi- 
ble that this should have been the end of 
one with whom, little more than three 
short years since, the writer travelled, re- 
turning from our General Assembly, and 
who then seemed so full of the Spirit, and 
of zeal for the extension of the Master’s 
kingdom. May this lesson be for a warniog 
to others who are tempted to abandon their 
appointed work; for when a man forsakes 
the Lord, he soon finds that the Lord has 
forsaken him. HAWKEYE. 


For the Presbyterian. , 


DIRECTORY FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
NO. IIL. 


Our historical sketch (in which we have 
aimed at truth and fairness) has brought to 
view these facts:—Ist. That liturgies, or 
prescribed forms of public worship, were 
in use in the early Church of Scotland, as 
in all the Reformed Churches; 2d. That 
the Directory was, in its origin, a revolu- 
tionary protest against civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny in such matters, and a con- 
cession to the principle of uniformity or 
conformity peculiar to established or State- 
religions; 3d. That it was followed by a 
healthy reaction—there having been at one 
time at least two thousand Presbyterian 
clergy in England who would have been 
williog to use even the Prayer-book itself, 
had it been properly reformed and amend- 
ed; and 4th. That it was finally established 
by law io Scotland, as the alternative to a 
legally imposed liturgy, and as the only 
existing safeguard of a free and spiritual 
worship. 

We come now to its history in our own 
country. It was certainly not necessary 
that these extremes, between which the 
Church was driven in the Old World, should 
have been repeated on a larger scale in the 
New, necessitated, as they mainly were, by 
political and sectarian controversies, which 
no longer trammel us on this side of the 
the Atlaotic; and it is not even probable 
that they would have been so repeated, had 
our fathers been able to free themselves 
from ioberited prejudices, and to foresee 
the present diversified condition and rela- 
tions of our Church. As it was, it is well 
koown that in the General Assembly which 
adopted our Confession of Faith, the most 
learoed and judicious members, such as Drs. 
Rodgers, McWhorter, Ashbel Green, Xc., 
were in favour of so enlarging the liturgical 
element of the Directory, as to include in 
it not merely rules and topics, but complete 
forms for the minister’s use, either as exam- 
ples or materials of divine service; and the 
committee of revision actually prepared and 
reported such a liturgy, and advocated its 
adoption. The failure of the scheme is 
not now to be wondered at, or indeed, re- 


gretted; especially since the spirit which | 


prompted it so far prevailed in the counsels 
of the Assembly as to procure the amend- 
ment of the Directory in several particulars. 
We sball see, if we compare our edition of 
that formulary with the same as first adopt- 
ed by the Westminster divines, that the 
additions we have made to it are decidedly 
liturgical in their tendency. 

In the chapter on the “ Preaching of the 
Word,” we find added this much-needed 
caution against the danger of degrading 
public worship into mere sermonizing: 

“As one primary design of public ordi- 
nances is to pay social acts of homage to the 
Most High God, ministers ought to be careful 
not to make their sermons so long as to inter- 
fere with or exclude the more important 
duties of prayer and praise; but preserve a 
just proportion between the several parts of 
public worship.” 

In the chapter on the “Singing of 
Psalms” and hymos (which latter composi- 
tions are not named in the Westminster 
formulary), it is recommended to congrega- 
tions ‘to cultivate some knowledge of the 
rules of music, that we may praise God in 
a becoming maooer with our voices as well 
as with our hearts; and to ministers, 
‘‘that more time be allowed for this excel- 
lent part of divine service than has been 
usual in most of our churches.” 

The chapter on « Pablic Prayer” is made 
more exact and methodical, the matter of 
such devotions being placed under several 
heads, as Acorations, Thanksyivings, Con- 
fessions, Supplications, Pleadings, aad In- 
tercessions; while, as to the manner, the 
use of forms is neither enjoined nor forbid- 
den, as appears from this important amend- 
meat: 

“We think it necessary to observe, that 
although we do not approve, as is well known, 
of contining ministers to set or fixed forms of 
prayer fur public worship, yet it is the indis- 

osable duty of every minister, previously to 

is entering on his office, to prepare and qual- 
ify himself for this part of his daty, as well as 
for preachiog. He ought, by a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the Lluly Scriptures, by read- 
ing the best authors on the subject, by medi- 
tation, and by a life of communivn with God in 
secret, to endeavour to acquire both the spirit 
and the gift of prayer. Nut only so, but when 
he is to enter on particular acts of worship, he 
should endeavour to compose his spirit, and to 


performed with dignity and propriety, aa well | 
as to the profit of those who join in it; and | 
that he may not disgrace that important ser- 
vice by mean, irregular, or extravagant effu- 
sions. 

The entire chapter on “Admission to 
Sealing Ordinances” is an addition, and 
thus extracts the kernel of truth from the 
error of Confirmation: 

“Children born within the pale of the visi- 

ble Church, and dedicated to God in baptism, 
are under the inspection and government of 
the Church, and are to be taught to read and 
respect the Catechism, the Apostles’ Creed, 
and the Lord’s Prayer. They are to be taught 
to pray, to abhor sin, to fear God, and to obey 
the Lord Jesus Christ. And, when they come 
to years of discretion, if they be free from 
scandal, appear sober and steady, and have 
sufficient knowledge to discern the Lord’s 
body, they ought to be informed it is their 
duty and privilege to come to the Lord’s Sup- 
per.” 
While such significant additions as these 
are to be noticed, it is still to be regretted 
that the suggestions in reference to the 
reading of the Scriptures and of the Psalms 
should not have been more fully retained, 
and that the specitic direction as to the use 
of the Lord’s Prayer should have been in- 
consistently, (see Larger Catechism, Q. 
187,) aod no doubt inadvertently omitted. 

The Directory, as thus amended at its 
adoption, has remained, without material 
alteration, our authorized guide in public 
worship; but the spirit which ruled in 
those amendments has continued in various 
ways to express itself. The insertion of 
that form in our hymna books, designed for 
use in divine service; the issue by our 
Board of such manuals as “ Miller on Pub- 
lic Prayer,” the «Sailor’s Companion; or, 
Book of Public and Private Devotions for 
Seamen,” and the publication of such 
works as “ utaxia, or the Presbyterian 
Liturgies,” and «A Book of Public Prayer, 
Compiled from the Authorized Formularies 
of the Presbyterian Church,” are marks of 
& growing opioion in this matter; to which 
may be added the more practical experiment 
of the «St. Peter’s Church,” at. Rochester. 

Kven in the mother Church of Scotland, 
on the very battle ground of the Directory, 
the Moderator of the last General Assem- 
bly, in his opening sermon, has recom- 
mended and ably advocated a more liturgi- 
cal mode of worship as essential to the 
preservation and extension of the Church 
ia some communities. And if we choose 
to look around us, we shall see on every 
side sister churches and denominations, 
occupied with the problem of a liturgy that 
shall retain all that is valuable in the 
Church of the past, and yet be adapted to 
the Church of the present and the future. 

But the general inference we would now 
draw from the facts before us, is that there 
has always been, throughout our history, 
what may be called a liturgical type or 
phase of Presbyterianism, and that its ad- 
vocates are of unimpeachable orthodoxy and 
piety; being so attached to our. Directory 
as the only safe universal guide for the 
whole Church, that they “do not approve 
of confining” pastors or congregations to 
liturgies, and yet maintaining a voluntary 
and judicious use of them, in cases where 
it is plainly needed and desired, to be not 
only consistent with our standards, but 
part of that liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made his people free. And if it be asked 
why so little practical success has hitherto 
sanctioned their views, we need only men- 
tion two reasons as sufficient to account for 
past failures. 

One fatal mistake has been that of at- 
tempting to compose, rather than simply to 
compile, a liturgy. The Presbyterian Com- 
missioners in the Savoy Conference, by 
offering the effusion of one mind, Baxter's 
‘‘Reformed Liturgy,” as a fit addition to 
the Prayer-book, were betrayed into an 
error, which was most adroitly turned 
against them by their adversaries; and our 
first Assembly’s Committee of Revision 
were on the same path, when they recom- 
mended to the whole Church, though only 
as a sample, a new devotional production of 
their own, ignoring even the hallowed for- 
mularies of Calvin and Knox. Searcely 
less questionable is our church pride and 
sensitiveness, sometimes shown in reference 
to the Prayer-book, as if that “excellent 
compilation,” so largely referable to Pres- 
byterian sources or sanctions, were an ex- 
clusively Kpiscopalian production, or as if 
it were needful to repudiate the common 
treasury of Christian devotion from which 
much of it was taken. If we intend to act 
upon this principle in our public worship, 
we must wionow out of our hyma-book its 
Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, and Metho- 
dist hymns, aod restrict ourselves to Pres- 
byterian poems, set to Presbyterian airs; 
and the reformation will not be complete 
until we have a Committee on Kecclesiol- 
ogy,” (in the pretty sense of the word,) to 
devise for us a church architecture, less 
heathen or more Protestant than the Greek 
or Gothic temples in which some of our 
congregations are content to worship. The 
truth is that, strictly speaking, a liturgy, 
like a creed or confession, cannot be the 
product of any one mind or age, or even 
sect of the Church; and it is no wonder 
that good sense and good taste have always 
combined with true piety in eschewing 
forms of worship, whether prescribed or 
extemporaneous, which are full of indi- 
vidual conceits and capricious novelties. 

But the other, and not less serious, mis- 
take which has been made, is that of hoping 
to impose, or in any way introduce a liturgy 
throughout the entire Church without re- 
gard to its diversified condition. We have 
seen that our whole history is a protest 
against the interference of the civil power 
in such matters; many things in the 
Prayer Book which were simply indifferent, 
or even laudable, having been resisted to 
the utmost, when by law enjoined as terms 
of communion; and the same instiact of 
liberty rises against any abuse of even 
Church power in the details of public wor- 
ship. The genius of presbytery, the world 
over, cannot endure any thing more strin- 
gent than a Directory, or system of general 
rules and suggestions; and to picture her 
vast communion, ministers and congrega- 
tions, servilely drilled through a course of 
changing vestments, intonations, and de- 
meanors, would be the wildest of fancies. 
It may be questioned, indeed, whether so 
simple a thing as an ecclesiastical recom- 
mendation, though it were in favour of the 
best liturgy that could be framed, would 
be, if. warrantable, on any account desir- 
able. Our Church, as a Church, might 
fiad in such appliances a bindrance to her 
own growth, efficiency, and spirituality; as 
is shown by the fact, that the denomination 
which adheres to an imposed liturgy cannot 
take it outside of the cities, into the coun- 
try, or to the frontiers. Moreover, in a 
land so vast and varied as ours, any thing 
like strict uniformity of worship is, in the 
nature of things, unattainable. It is un- 
reasovable that a congregation in St. Louis 
or New York should have all its appliances 
of devotion exactly like those of a congre- 
gation in the interior of Pennsylvania, or 
of Kansas, and such a rigid correspondence 
does not, in fact, exist throughout our 
bounds. The Church has, therefore, wisely 
foreborne either to enjoin or to forbid 
choirs, organs, particular styles of architec- 
ture and furniture, or a stated order and 
form of the several parts of public worship; 
and it may be safely assumed that all par- 
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siastical action in reference to such ques- 
tions, as not only unnecessary, but an in- 
vasion of that constitutional liberty in things 
indifferent, which we prize as second 

to our uniformity in things essential. 

In several remaining articles we propose 
to discuss the existing abuses of our Direo- 
tory, or the evils which have arisen under 
it, and the available remedies and improve- 
ments. 


A True Pressyrerian.- 


For tho Presbyterian. 


THE IRON FURNACE. 


Messrs. Editors—1 do not kaow that any 


readers to purchase and read the book just 
published by the Messrs. Martien, viz: 
«The Iron Furnace; or Slavery and Se- 
cession. By the Rev. John H. Aughey, 
a refugee from Mississippi.” But if, by 
apy means, | can aid the circulation of that 
work, I shall feel that I am doing a good 
service—good to those who read, and good 
to the cause of my country. Two or three 
points are worthy of notice: 

1. Kvery reader must have a deep sym- 
pathy for the author. His losses have 
been great, aud his sufferings intense. His 
plain and simple narrative is deeply touch- 
ing. Kew, | think, can read the book 
through without shedding tears of sympa- 
thy for the sufferer and his family. 

2. Nor can any one read the book with- 
out a deeper abhorrence of slavery. The 
system is seen in all its enormity; and the 
one who can be the advocate of slavery 
after reading this book, is deserving of the 
deepest commiseration. 

3. Every reader must also abhor seces- 
sion. Its fruits aro here seen in all their 
deformity and ugliness; and if the tree is 
known by its fruit, this surely is deserving 
of universal execration, and should be de- 
stroyed, root and branch. 

+. And surely every reader of this book 
must have a more ardent love for his coun- 
try, its flag, its government, its constitu- 
tion, and its laws; and hence a firmer re- 
solve to sustain the government in its just 
effurts to crush rebellion, and be deter- 
mined to aid, by every means in his power, 


triumphs, and secession is dead. 
Much good, therefore, will come from 


wish it might be read by every one in our 
whole land. Reader, get it; the price is 
but one dollar. W. J. M. 


— <i 
For the Presbyterian. 


ARMY DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
continues constantly to send supplies of 
books and tracts, according to the means at 
its command, to every part of the vast field 
occupied by our army and navy. Within 
a few weeks large quantities have been 
sent to New Orleans, Memphis, Cairo, the 
army of the Potomac, as well as to nu- 
merous hospitals both in the Kast and 
the West. The following letter was re- 
ceived a few days ago from an active col- 
porteur of the Board, now labouring at 
Mewphis, Tennessee. It will well repay a 
perusal : 

Mewruis, Tennessee. 

Much of my time here has been epent in the 
large Overton Hospital, which contains at this 
time /fifieen hundred patients. There is no 
chaplain there, and scores of these men could 
tell me of weeks passed there without a page 
of religious reading, or the sight of a religious 
teacher. These were, to my mind, sufficient 
reasons why I should give these hundreds all 
the attention within my power, and, as far as 
possible, supply their present wants. And so 
I have gone through this large hospital, stop- 
ping at every bed, conversing briefly, yet 
pointedly, with every man, and leaving on 


cumstances seemed to require. That great 
practical question of profit and loss, the salva- 
tion of the immortal soul, I have tried to bring 
home to every man’s conscience. Trusting to 
an unfailing promise, I have endeavoured 
faithfully to sow the seed. I know how vain 
is all this labour without the saving influences 
of the blessed Spirit, and I trust evidences of 
Ilis gracious presence have not been wanting. 
I have found, I think, the earnest cry of the 
Philippian jailor upon the lips of many a sick 
man, and have seen penitential tears flowing 
from many eyes. 
me;” “‘I thank you for this visit,” have been 
the earnest exclamations of many, as, taking 
them by the hand, I urged them to prayer 
and full confession of their sins, and com- 
mended them to God and the word of his 
grace. 

When General Sherman’s division left the 
city, one thousand sick men were unable to 
accompany their respective regiments, and 
were left behind, exclusive of those in the 
Overton Hospital. To them my attention was 
next directed, and every one of them was sup- 
plied with religious reading.- Many of them 
had not seen a religious tract or book for 
months, and all were very grateful for such as 
I was able to give them. The number of sick 
and wounded soldiers visited and supplied 
with religious reading in this city, is at least 
twenty-five hundred. | 

Those in health have not been neglected. 
Immediately after General Sherman’s army 
marched into the interior, other troops began 


less than twenty thousand soldiers. I have 
fuund so many chaplains anxious to obtain 
religious reading for their very destitute regi- 
ments, that my stock is exhausted; every page 
is spoken for, and the last page of it will soon 
be distributed. The “‘ Pocket- Book” and tracts, 
the shect-music and Visitors, are all cordially 
welcomed. Since coming here, and from this 
— [ have furnished religious reading to at 
east (welve thousand men, nine-tenths of whom 
were entirely destitute. 

Not the least encouraging feature in my 
work here, has been the voluntary and unpre- 
judiced testimony, borne by chaplains and 
others, as to the good results already witness- 
ed from the distributions of our books and 
tracts among soldiers, A /ew report conver- 
sions—all speak of increased thoughtfulness, 
and attefftiun to religion on the part of many 
of their men. 

More forcibly, during the last few days, 
than ever before, the important question has 
pressed itself upon my attention— What kind 
of men are these soldiers to be when they are 
disbanded and returned to their homes? Is 
there a man, woman, or child, in all these 
loyal States, who has not a direct personal 
interest in this matter? | 

With scarce a ripple, and without a single 
stain upon its fair surface, civil society re- 
ceived into its bosom the disbanded army of 
Cromwell. That army was uncontaminated 
and uncontaminating. In precisely this con- 
dition would the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication return our army when this sad war is 
over. Its work is not, therefore, exclusively 
and narrowly a religious work—it rises to the 
height of the truest and sublimest patriotism. 
And it should receive the cordial support, not 
of Christians alone, but of patriots every 
where. For the truth remains, that repeblican 
institutions find no stable base, save the vir- 
tue of the people. Let, therefore, every Chris- 
tian, every patriot, aid our Board of Publica- 
tion in its noble efforts to save our returning 
army from profligacy and vice. 

Yours truly, W. 


The Board is greatly in need of fun 
for the prosecution of this good work. Any 
persons who are inclined to give, will please 
send their contributions to James Dunlap, 
Treasurer, No. 821 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. 


Ministek Deceasep.—On Saturday, 


one weck’s illness, departed this life, at 
his residence at Pleasant Ridge, Ohio, aged 
seventy-three years. Mr. Shearer was a 
member of the Presbytery of Cincinnati. 
Having been infirm fora number of years, 
he was without a charge. His end was 


peace. 


thiog I can say will influence one of your 


in prosecuting the war till the government 


the circulation of this book; and I could 


every cot such religious reading as the cir- 


“Do come again and see 


to arrive, and there are now in Memphis not. 


the 14th inst., the Rev. John Shearer, after © 
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February 28, 1863. — 


OUR, LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. | 


Society Teaching the Blind to Read—Its 
pre Results—Preaching to the Masses 
in St. Paul's—Services in 
Spurgeon’s Prayer for the North — Mr. Mi 
Gibson and America—Mr. Hope (Member of 
Parliament) and a “Helping hand’ to the 
South— Napoleon, Mexico, and the Union— 

“She Pope and Eail Russell's Offer—Anto- 
nelli and the Cardinals—Cotton Supply— 
Mormon Conference at Bristol—A “Horse- 
pond” Bath!—Muscular Christianity and 


Chastisement— Postscript. 

Lonpon, January 29, 1863. 

Messrs. Editors—We have in London a So- 
ciety for supplying home-teachers, and books 
in embossed type, to the blind, so as to enable 
them to read the Scriptures. This Society 
has soxiliaries—ever increasing—througbout 
the country. It is thoroughly catholic and 
evangelical in ite spirit, and has for its Presi- 
dent the: Earl of Shaftesbury. There are 2300 
blind persons in London, of whom 700 have 
been taught to read the word of God. In the 
country, there are 150 blind readers. Since 
the Society began ite operations six years ago, 
2000 blind persons have learned to read. The 
blind in foreign lands are also being cared 
for—in Sweden, in Germany, in India, as well 
as in Egypt and China, where the numbers of 
the blind are lamentably great. A young, 
blind Chinese woman, who was converted in 
Eogland, has, since her return home, been 
principally engaged in teaching the blind to 
read, by means of the embossed copies of 
Luke's Gospel, in the Ningpo dialect. Two 
of her pupils have since been baptized. 

The spiritual effects of the movement are 
marked; and what gives it a peculiar and 
touching interest is, that blind persons, them- 
selves taught to read, are employed as blind 
Bible-men, or Bible-women, to give light and 
life to those who are blind, blessing them in 
turn. A poor, blind man having been thus 
taught, wes the means of evangelizing the 
whole court in London where he lived; an 
infidel was fairly driven away from it, and 
vile persons either left the place, or became 
sober and pure. The consolation also thus 
afforded in cases of intense suffering is great. 
There recently died an aged Christian, who 
had been nine years blind, and bad been one 
of the first pupils of the Society. At sixty- 
four years of age he was, with difficulty, in- 
duced to try to learn to read. “ After one 
good lesson, he was able to read our alpha- 
bet.” Prostrated by disease for thirtapgn 
months, he could only lie on one side, and 
endured great agony. “But a book was his 
companion as constantly as a pillow at his 
head, and the wondrous and gracious words 
which passed under his fingers arrested his 
attention, when the paroxysm came, and 
soothed his pain. ‘Here I am!’ he could ex- 
claim, ‘in the furnace of affliction, but I have 
a Helper!’ * * * The day before his death, 
he was reading the 53d chapter of Isaiah, and 
the 23d and 125th Psalms. How fitted to 
dispel the darkness of that valley through 
which he was passing!” Any person of ordi- 
nary intelligence can, by the use of Moore’s 
types, teach blind persons to read. An in- 
creasing number find this a delightful task. 
The effect of the reading in the openair by s 
blind man, at the City Road Canal Bridge, 
whom I have often passed, as he was repeat- 
ing aloud what his fingers ran over, is thus 
indicated in one remarkable case: 

“A few persons were collected round a 
blind man, who had taken his station on a 
bridge over a London canal, and was reading 
from an embossed Bible. Receiving from the 

re-by of their carnal things, he was min- 
Sitoring to them spiritual things. A gentle- 
man on his way home from the city, was led 
by curiosity to the outskirts of the crowd. 
Just then the rman, who was reading in 
the fourth chapter of the Acts, lost his place, 
and while trying to find it with his finger, 
~ om repeating the last clause he had read— 
‘None other name—none other name—none 
other name.’ Some of the people smiled at 
the blind man’s embarrassment; but the gen- 
tleman went away deeply musing. He had 
convinced that he was a sinner, 

and had been trying, in many ways, to obtain 
of mind. But religious exercises, good 
resolutions, altered habits, all were ineffectual 
to relieve his conscience of its load, and en- 
able him to rejoice in God. The words he 


had heard from the blind man, however, rang © 


their solemn music in his soul—‘ None other 
name!’ When he reached his home, and re- 
tired to rest, these words, like evening chime 
from village tower nestling amongst the trees, 
were still heard—‘ None oTHER NAME—NONE 
OTHER NAME—NONE OTHER Name!’ And when 
he awoke, in more joyful measure, like matin 
bells saluting the morn, the strain con- 
tinued—‘ OTHER NAME—NONE OTHER 
NAME—NONE OTHER NAME!’ The music en- 
tered his soul, and he awoke to a new life. 
I see it all! I see itall! I have been trying 
to be saved by my own works, my repentance, 
my prayers, my reformation. I see my mis- 
no by it is Jesus who alone can save. To 
Him I will look. ‘Neither is there salva- 
tion in any other. For there is none other 

e—none other name—none other name— 
under heaven given among men whereby they 
must be saved.’”’ 

A series of services for the people, under 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, was inau- 
gueated, on the evening of the first Sabbath 
of the year, by a sermon from the Bishop of 
London. He was followed by the Dean of 
Canterbury, on the subsequent Lord’s day, 
and both contended earnestly for the inspira- 
tion and authority of the word of God. The 
_ spectacle presented in St. Paul’s is very 
impressive. A great multitude is assembled, 
and chiefly of a class who do not go either to 
church or chapel. The sermons of past years 
have been of the right kind. With occa- 
sional and few exceptions, or doubtful inter- 
mixtures, Christ has been set forth in the 
fulness of his merits, and the riches of his 
love. 

In St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, and in the 
Standard, Pavilion, Surrey, and other theatres, 
great masses assemble. Certainly there never 
were in London so many earnest, working 
Christians—many of them in the freshness 
and fervour of consecrated and converted 
youth—as at this moment. Satan’s hosts are 
numerous; but a zealous and growing band 
have assaulted, with rare courage, his very 
strongholds, and won repeated, glorious, and 
bloodless victories. 

The Rev. (. II. Spurgeon, on the morning 
of Sabbath, the 18th inst., in the course of his 
prayer said: —“*O God, we pray for the nation 
across the ocean; and this time we will make 
use of a supplication we have not used these 
three months. We were afraid that our 
Northern friends were not sincere in their 
throwing off the bonds of slavery; but now 
they have come out ‘honestly,’ we pray God 
speed the North.” Throughout the vast assem- 
bly there was one loud, hearty response of 
“Amen!” which was the more thrilling, be- 
cause in the metropolitan tabernacle the wor- 
shippers do not, in general, make any responses. 
“By any means,” prayed Mr. Spurgeon, “by 
any means, eet the slave free; but let this cruel 
war be stopped.” The Morning Adrertiser, which 
gives the foregoing, says:—‘* We might add, 

that Mr. Spurgeon bas hitherto looked upon 
* the war as a fratricidal and a useless one, and 
has often prayed that it might be stopped.” 

Mr. Milner Gibson, a cabinet minister, and 
President of the Board of Trade, speaking at 
Ashton last week to bis constituents, said: — 
“T will not predict the course which the events 
of this war may take, but looking at the map, 
which I did to-day, it appears to me that the 
geographical condition of the North, as far as 
territory is concerned, is stronger than it was 
twelve months ago. They have suffered great 
defeats, and they have had some successes; 
but I find that the North are now possessed of 
larger territory than they were @ year ago. 
Missouri, which was the debateable ground, 
they now possess, and in addition, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and a portion of Louisiana.” 
Mr. Gibson added, that-our policy must be 
strictly neutral; that the proposal of France 
for mediation bad been respectfully declined ; 
that he should rejoice to see the war termina- 
ted; but he thought we should abstain from 
interfering until the time should come when 
we might be asked to give our good offices. 
It ie believed that most of our public men, 
however favourable to the North, consider that 


the Union is broken up permanently. But it 
is a very different thing when this is sadly 
' admitted by Liberals, and affirmed joyfully by 
Tories, Mr. Hope, M. P., a notorious Tracta- 
rian, yet affecting liberalism, has been always 
pro-Southern, and has never ceased to call for 
“recognition.” Last week he addressed his 
constituents at length on the American war. 
He concluded by exclaiming :—“ The Confede- 
rates have passed the Red Sea; in God’s name, 
let us bold out to them a helping hand!” It 
is aleo rumoured that a prominent opposition 
member of the House of Commons will, soon 
after the meeting of Parliament, offer a motion 
to the effect that the Confederacy should be 
recognized. If so, the proposal will be reject- 
ed, I doubt not. Many thiok, that if the suc- 
cess of that most able Federal General, Rose- 
crans, bad been more decided at Murfreesboro, 
or if one great victory were gained by the 
Northerners, that they would be open to a 
propusal for mediation. 

If the Emperor of the French used to be 
regarded in America as a better friend than 
England—and if be is, as is ramoured, now 
proposing a General Congrees of nations, so as 
to facilitate peace—his open avowal, at last 
made, as to the end and design of his expedi- 
tion to Mexico, must set Northerners right as 
to the designs and animus of Napoleon IIL. He 
does not hesitate to say that, while a friend to 
the North, he deprecates the idea, very popu- 
lar in America, of annexing Mexico, and of 
adding one territory after another, so as to 
make the Union dangerous tothe world. That 
is the substance and meaning of his words, 
although they sound more sweetly and softly. 
I suppose Napoleon III. was rather nettled 
that the young Princes of Orleans joined the 
Federal army. He is very jealous of the sons 
and grandchildren of Louis Philippe, and the 
consolidation of bis own dynasty—which, it 
may be predicted with confidence, will collapse 
as soon as his own career is over—will collapse 
like an inflated balloon when the valves are 
open. This is his “being’s end and aim”— 
his dream by night, his thought and purpose 
by day, the stimulus to his demonstrative ex- 
cursions through France, and of his decorations 
of Paris itself. 

The Pope has been smiling and joking at 
Rome with the British Chargé d’ Affaires there, 
and saying as much as that one day or other 
he might need and seck a shelter in English 
territory. Lord Russel, our Foreign Secretary, 
based upon this a proposal and an offer that 
the Pope should repair to Malta, and there 
live in palatial grandeur and in perfect secu- 
rity. The wily Antonelli pooh-poohs the 
whole affair, puts a bold front on the quostion, 
and talks as if the Pope had never dreamed of 
such a thing as leaving Rome at all! It is 
beyond question, that in prospect of being 
some day “sent a packing,” treasure has been 
sent away, and that there is a secret passage 
between the Vatican and the St. Angelo, in the 
case of sudden flight. Aye, and some day the 
crisis will come; the red-stockinged princes of 
the Church, with poor Pio Nono—not chanting 
exactly the Miserere—but sad and sighing, 
may yet have to run for life beneath the Castle 
guos. The National Committee at Rome are 
said to be determined on a desperate enter- 
prise ere long. It is possibly to this that Earl 
Russel referred, whent he sent the Pope word, 
that ere long Rome would not be a safe abode 
for him. It is astonishing what secrecy there 
has been in plots and conspiracies in Rome, 
even while espionage is busy on every hand. 
Amazing, also, has been the power of a secret 
committee tc keep quiet, as they listed, the 
rising fury of the fiery populace, and to cause 
them, chafing though they were with rage and 
shame, to bide their turn. 

Cotton supply is likely to be short this year, 
unless there come peace in America. While 
your New York merchants have been gener- 
ously sending corn, a French newspaper states 
that the Confederate States of America have 
resolved, at a special meeting, to send cotton 
of the value of 20,000,000 franca, to aid the 
destitution of the populations in Europe; and 
that application bas been made to President 
Lincoln to allow the loading of vessels for 
Southampton, Nantes, and Havre. Such a 
gift, unless sanctioned by the American Presi- 
dent, would not be very satisfactory, even to 
the operatives themselves, who do not wish to 
express any sentiment, or to be placed under 
any obligation which might seem to endorse 
the South and slavery. 

The Mormons, who send their elders from 
Utah to forage in England, do not seem so 
jubilant and successful as in former years. A 
Conference was lately beld at Bristol, “ Apos- 
tle G. Q. Cannon” presiding. Several elders 
addressed the meeting, one of whom, the re- 
presentative of the Wiltshire branch, reported 
that the public were “‘rery slow to receive the 
Mormon gospel,” yet Mormonism was on the 
increase. Elder Willis represented the Taun- 
ton and Exeter branches, and said that he was 
doing his best to advance the kingdom of God 
upon earth! An elder from Lands’ End, in 
Cornwall, said that he came from a place that 
led no where, and there were but few men 
lived there, and he could not do much, for the 
people listened to the Mormon gospel and said, 
“Very good; but we have bee~ deceived here 
before!” A very candid acknowledgment this, 
showing that the Lands’ End people have some 
sense, and have detected these vile counterfeit 
apostles, and this unclean “gospel.” Popular 
ignorance, like the atmosphere of the miasma- 
tic swamp, is their hunting field; and, alas! 
in many rural districts they find dupes and 
victims, not only in Englund and Wales, but 
also in the north of Europe. In Ireland and 
Scotland, Mormonism is scarcely known. 
Wherever true religious life, fed by Bible 
truth, exists, there imposture dies. It is far 
more tolerable to hear an open infidel proclaim 
bis deism, or atheiem, than t> listen to these 
snivelling, unctuous satyre; and if indignant 
fathers could lay bold on them, the proper 
punishment would be a thorough ducking in 
the nearest horse-pond. 

Healthy exercise in the open air, and games 
eliciting the muscular strength vf young men, 
are heartily endorsed by the Methodist Re- 
corder. Some time ago I heard complaints 
from one theological college in the country, 
that the students were not furnished with this 
means of health; and it was stated that, from 
the lack of abundant and stimulating exercise, 
health was at alow average. I am not cer- 
tain, but I believe that at a Wesleyan Theo- 
logical College, not far from the metropolis, 
cricketing and other gymnastic sporte are 
encouraged. I believe myself that it is very 
useful and necessary, and yet I observe a re- 
monstrance addressed to the editor of the 
Methodist Recorder on his advocacy of such 
sports, to which a reply is appended, in which 
it is eaid:—* We do not believe that a proper 
care for physical well-being is at all inconsist- 
ent with earnestness and spirituality. All 
over England there is a decided tendency to 
cultivate physical health and its producers— 
well ventilated bed-rooms, and well drained 
houses, to teach the young women how to cook 
food, and to keep away from mills and facto- 
ries mothers, who leave their children at home 
almost neglected, or drugged with some opiate, 
such as Daffy’s Elixir, thereby causing large 
infant mortality.” Mrs. Whiteman, author 
of “Haste to the Rescue,” and who has done 
more, both in London and Shrewsbury, (at 
which last she resides, and labours in concert 
with ber husband, a pious clergyman of the 
Establishment, ) than any other person living 
in this direction, she has been lately down in 
Lancashire, and has publisbed her convictions 
as to the importance of mothers not working 
in the factories, and seems to prove that, after 
all—as women have to be paid to look after 
the little ones—that there is nothing really 
gained. The moral and religious training is 
thue also neglected. I have no doubt that the 
Lancashire distrees will be overruled for great 
spiritual and social good. The word of God, 
as the good seed, has been sown broadcast in 
hearts softened by sorrow, and touched by 
gratitude for unparalleled sympathy and suc- 
cour. A London gentleman, who is identified 
with every good work, Wilbraham Taylor, 
Esq, lately raised $35,000 from Christian 


men, urging them to decision for Christ. Every 
nation that is properous needs the rod. Happy 
if it * bear the rod and Him that hath appoint- 


ed it;” for then God will assuf@dly do it good 


in the latter end, and use it for the glory of 
his name, and the enlargement of bis kingdom, 
D 


P. 8.—Frost has scarcely been known this 
winter. Much rain has fallen. We seem to 
have a cycle of wet seasons now revolving. 
Great storms have swept the coasts, and in 
February it is likely to be still more bois- 
terous. 

Russia is in sore trouble from a fresh ineur- 
rection in Poland, which, however, is sub- 
siding, after slaughter and misery to the pea- 
sants. They rose in resistance to the annual 
conscription for the army. The towns did not 
join them. 

The Duke of Saxe Coburg is likely to 
King of Greece, if be does not decline, both 
France and Russia assenting. Lle is the bro- 
ther of the late Prince Consort. 

Parliament will soon meet. There will be 
keen debates on the address to the royal 
speech, but probably no division or attempt 
to upset the Government, till after the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales in March. The 
ultra Tory papers are enemies of the North, 
admirers of Southern “chivalry,” and eager 
for “recognition.” If “ mediation” is the de- 
sire of the North, then, and then only, would 
the present Cabinet offer its services; and that, 
backed by all the best people, in a kindly, re- 
spectful spirit. The unparalleled loss of life 
and miseries suffered by innocent and brave 
men from wounds and disease, make us nata- 
rally long for a solution of this awful struggle. 

D. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


The Christian Commission beg to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the following ad- 
ditional hospital stores, up to the 21st inst. 


Penningtonville, Pa.—2 boxes from Ladies’ 
Aid Society. 

Wayne and Oliver, Pa.—1 box from Ladies’ 
Aid Society. 

Easton, Pa.—2 barrels from Ladies’ Aid of 
Reformed Dutch church. 

Camden, N. J.—3 barrels from Ladies’ Aid 
Society. 

New Ilampton, N. J.—1 box from Muas- 
conetcong Valley Ladies’ Association. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—2 parcels from Dr. Seiss’s 
Aid Society; 2 parcels from Mrs. Rebecca 
Loneidel. 

Woodbury, N. J.—1 box from S. W. Stokes. 
— Pa.—1 barrel from Ladies’ 

id. 

Somers Point, N. J.—1l barrel from Egg 
Harbour Ladies’ Aid. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—1 box from Ladies’ Aid 
of Baptist church, Broad and Arch streets. 

Elizabeth, N. J.—1 box from Union Aid. 

Pleasant Unity, Pa.—l box from Ladies’ 


Aid. 

New Hartford, N. Y.—2 barrels from La- 
dies’ Aid. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—2 parcels from George 
Peabody; 3 parcels, unknown. 
- Hope, Warren county, N. J.—3 boxes and 
1 tub from Rev. Robert IL. Reeves. 


All stores should be directed to 
Georoe H. Srvarr, 
Chairman Christian Commission, 
No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia, 


WAR NEWS. 


ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


No definite movement of this army as yet; 
and the late severe snow storm is likely tu re- 
tard operations for some time to come. 


VICKSBURG. 


Cairo, Feb. 18.—A special dispatch from 
Memphis, dated yesterday, says that the new 
Monitor gunboat Indianola ran the blockade 
at Vicksburg on Friday night. In spite of the 

recautions taken, the rebels discovered the 
Senalie and the various batteries vied with 
each other in their efforts to sink the gunboat. 
She, however, passed down safely. The Indi- 
anola carries two l4-inch guns in a turret. 
She is new, measures 442 tons, was built at 
Cincinnati, and had provisions and coal suffi- 
cient fcr three months. 

Chicago, Feb. 20.—A special Cairo dispatch 
says that the sickness in the army at Vicks- 
burg is increasing. A barge, containing 7000 
bushels of cval, ran the blockade on Saturday 
night, without accident or discovery. The 
Vicksburg Whig of the 9th says the river is 
overflowing the banks on the L juisiana side, 
and the town of De Soto, opposite, is nearly 
submerged. It was expected that the whole 

ninsula would soon be under water. The 
Memphis Appeal’s correspondence of the 9th 
says there is now no longer a doubt that the 
whole furce of the enemy is concentrated with- 
in shelling distance of the city. The mortar 
boats were towed down yesterday to a point 
near the rendezvous of the fleet. Every mo- 
ment we may expect to announce the com- 
mencement of the attack. The town of Bulli- 
var Landing, fifty miles above Memphis, has 
been destroyed by the gunboat Conestoga, in 
retaliation for the guerillas firing on the 


steamer Jenny Lind. A Cairo dispatch says. 


that the ram Queen of the West has gone up 
the Red river for the purpose of destroying 
the rebel vessels there. If this is true, one 
chief source of the rebel supplies will be cut 


off. 

Chicago, Feb. 23.—A special Memphis dis- 
atch, dated Saturday, furnishes advices from 
to the Isth. Active hostilities 
against Vicksburg commenced on that day. 
The mortar boats were towed into position, 
and opened briskly. The ef>»ct of their shots 
was not known. The firing was responded to 
by three batteries, when our position was 
fuund to be too much exposed for effective 
operations, and it was changed. The bom- 
bardment was then renewed. 


Orriciat. 


Washington, Feb. \.—lRear-Admiral Porter 
communicates the fullowing report to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy: 

S. Mississippi Sjuadron, Feb. 8.—Sir 
—I am happy to inform you that the steamer 
Vicksburg was so badly injured by the Queen 
of the West, that she has to be kept afloat 
with large coal barges fastened to her side. 
Iler machinery has been taken out, and she 
will likely be destroyed. This is the fifth 
steamer of which we have deprived the rebels, 
The Vicksburg was the largest and strongest 
steamer on the river, and | think they were 

reparing to use her against our transports, 

ing very fleet. The wheels and guards were 
all smashed in, and a large hole knocked in 
her side, so deserters report. Last night I 
started a coal barge, with 20,000 bushels of 
coal in, from the anchorage up the river, to 
run the batteries at Vicksnurg. It had ten 
miles to go to reach the Queen of the West, 
and arrived safely within ten minutes of the 
time calculated, not having been seen by the 
sentinels.” 


The Navy Department bas received infor- 
mation of the capture, by Colonel Ellet, com- 
manding the Queen of the West, of the A. W. 
Barker, a side-wheel rebel steamer. She was 
captured about fifteen iniles below Red River, 
after having ran ashore in endeavouring to 
escape the (Queen, which, on first meeting, she 
had supposed to be a rebel steamer. She had 
just discharged a cargo at Port Hudson, and 
was returning for another. As the ram near- 
ed her, several rebel officers jumped into the 
water and escaped. Among those captured 
on her, however, were five captains and lieu 
tenants, and a party of civilians, including a 
number of ladies. Immediately after Colonel 
Ellet had placed a guard on the Barker, an- 
other boat was perceived coming down the 
river. She was brought to by a shot across 
her bow, and- proved to be the Mora, laden 
with 110,000 pounds of pork, nearly 500 hoga, 
And a large quantity of salt, destined for the 
rebel army at Port Hudson. Colonel Ellet 
destroyed, near these points, 25,000 pounds of 
meat, awaiting ————— to the rebels at 
Port Hudson. The ladies and civilians cap- 
tured on the A. W. Barker were landed at a 
plantation near the Red River; and while this 
was in progress, another steamer, the Berwick 
Bay, laden with 200 barrels of molasses, two 
hogsheads of sugar, and 30,000 pounds of 


flour, intended for the rebels at Port Hudson, 


was seized by Colonel Ellet. 


| 
| 
| 
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persons, and himself, accompanied by Regi- This is greatly to be regretted, as she will 
nald Radcliffe, Eeq., addressed large bodies of 20W be used against us, 


The Berwick 
Bay also had on board forty bales of cotton. 


A Keverse.—Intelligence has been re- 
ceived through the rebel papers, which ap- 
pears to be authentic, that the Queen of 
the West, which so successfully run the 
blockade at Vicksburg, has been captured, 
with all her armament, by the rebels, most 
of the crew, however, escaping. She had 
a rebel pilot on board, who treacherously 
run her under a battery, which disabled her, 
and then jumped overboard and escaped 


NASHVILLE. 


Nashville, Feb. 18.—By order of General 
Mitchell, G. W. Donegan and W. H. Calhoun, 
two wealtby rebels 


this city, were to-day | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


arrested and confined in the penitentiary as 
hostages for the safe return within the Federal 
lines of John A. Geltz and T. T. Talb, Union 
men, now held by the rebels at Chattanooga. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made by the 
rebel prisooers to escape from the penitenti 

last night. Ooe man was mortally wounded, 
aod another captured. The Cumberland river 
is cleared of rebels between Clarksville and 
Nashville. The river is much swollen, and 
still rising. ‘The cotton lands are overflowed. 


LOUISIANA, 


United States Steamer Albatross, Donaldson- 
ville, Louisiana, Feb. 2.—The other day we 
sent a emall expedition from the steamer, con- 
sisting of a 12-poand howitzer and fourteen 
men to accompany Perkins’ Cavalry in an at- 
tack on Indian Village, a little place nine 
miles back of Plaquemine. The expedition 
was perfectly successful. Some three or four 
hundred of the traitors were sent skedadling 
into the swamp, carrying their wounded with 
them. We had to cross a deep bayou to get 
at them, or we should have captured many of 
them. They had quite a fort built of lumber 
and earth, with barracks, rifle pits, &:., all of 
which we burned and otherwise destroyed. 
Among other property captured was new 
French Zuave uniforms, arms, haversacks, 
and blankets. 

CAIRO. 


Fleet Captain Pennock has, under date of 
Cairo, infurmed the Secretary of the Navy 
that the steamers Koweoa, White Cloud, and 
Kaoapp, bave been seized as prizes by the 
"igre New Era, at or near Island No. 10, 
vr containing contraband goods, such as 
quinine and morphine in large quantities, 
arms, Confederate uniforms, army blankets, 
and other general merchandize contraband of 
war. The steamer White Cloud bad on board 
a large rebel mail, containing important in- 
formation. The steimer llome was also 
seized WY Admiral Porter, and sent up from 


below. 
ARKANSAS. 


Fayetteville, Ark., Thursday, Feb. 12.—To 
Major-General Curtis: — Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart has just returned from a scout to 
Arkansas river. One hundred men crossed 
the river near the mouth of Frog Bayou, had 
a skirmish with Carroll’s command, and scat- 
tered them. Then they marched two miles 
into the county on the other side, destroyed 
the rebel camp, and burned their stores. 
Afterward, they attacked and routed a part 
of Carroll’s command on this side of the 
river, eight miles east of Van Buren, killing 
several, Carroll was attempting to cut of 
Colonel Stewart's return, or attack Fayette- 
ville in his absence, but has been fviled in 


the undertaking. About forty prisoners were | 


captured, Our loss is one man made pris- 
oner, and one drowned. Quite a number of 
horses, mules, and a considerable quantity of 
arms, have fallen into our hands. 
M. Larve 
Colonel Commanding. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Metancaoty Accipent—Commanper Max- 
weit Woovouvit, Usireo Srares Navy, 
Kittep —On the afternoon of the 19ch inst., 
whilst General Butler, in company with the 
Committee of Reception and General Schenck 
and his staff, was visiting the forts around 
the city of Baltimore, a most melancholy 
accident took place, which cast quite a gloom 
over the party. They had visited Forts 
Mellenry and Federal Hill, and had gone 
thence to Fort Marshall, on the eastern ex- 
tremity of the city. Llere a salute was fired. 
Just as the General and his party had passed 
along the ramparts, out of range of the gun, 
the gunner, supposing that the whole party 
had passed, fired a 32-pounder; but, most un- 
fortunately, just as the gun was discharged, 
some of the party that bad loitered behind 
came up, and one of them, Com. Maxwell 
Woodhull, of the United States Navy, received 
the charge, blowing the flesh from his lower 
limbs, and causing death in a few moments, 
Ilis body was blown over the rampart a dis- 
tance of thirty feet. The unfortunate officer 
was about fifty years of age. One of his suns 
is a member of General Schenck’s staff. 


Tue Crisis —The rebels are beginning to 
see that the Union is not at its last gasp. In 
short, the fullowing extract from the Richmond 
Dispatch of the 11th inst., would seem to in- 
dicate that the rebel Confederacy is fast 
approaching that condition. The article is 
headed, “The Crisis,” and is as follows:— 
“We have always been of that class who have 
endeavoured to disabuse the popular mind, 
whenever it conceived any false hopes. For 
this we have sumetimes n charged with 
discouraging our peuple, especially when we 
have told them plainly, and urged it upon 
them, that they had nothing to hope from 
foreign intervention, or from any thing else 
save God and their own right arms, Some 
people among us have been amazingly slow in 
discovering this patent fact. But we are glad 
to see that it begins now to be pretty generally 
admitted. The lronsides at Port Royal, the 
immense ficet of transports, the huge army 
those transports carry, the tremendous prepa- 
rations at Vicksburg, the heavy furce of Ruse- 
erans, the enormous army of Jve Llooker, are 
* fixed facts,’ which cannot be overlouked or 
gainsaid. The near appproach of a tremen- 
dous struggle is evident to every body. Re- 
cognition is no longer thought of; even the 
must Sanguine give it up in despair, as they 
ought to have done a yearago. The encour- 
agement of the hope that it was coming—that 
it would be fullowed by intervention, and that 
intervention would put an end to the war, has 
done reehi-{7 enough already. We hope it 
will not be allowed w do any more.” 


Foreign Items. 


FAREWELL TO A Missionary.—A fare- 
well breakfast was given at the Angel 
Hotel, Dale street, Liverpool, on a recent 
Tuesday, to the Rev. Joba Inglis, mission- 
ary, in connection with the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, in the island of Aneityum, 
previous to his sailing in the steamship 
Great Britain, in order to resume his la- 
bours in the New Ilebrides. The Rev. 
John Graham, D.D., occupied the chair; 
on his right sat Mr. Inglis, on his left sat 
Williamu, the Christianized Ancityum chief 
who accompanied Mr. Inglis to this coun- 
try, and bas rendcred him valuable assist- 
ance in translating the New Testament into 
the language of Aneityum, two thousand 
printed copics of which they take out with 
them for distribution among the natives. 


Ganipactpi’s Letrer To A Caitp — 
The following letter has been addressed by 
Garibaldi from Caprera to a young Russian 
girl who had sent him her portrait: —“ My 
dear child —You ask me for a word of sym- 
pathy for Russia, the couatry of your birth. 
Oar Saviour was born on the banks of the 
river Jordan, and when He proclaimed that 
all men are brothers, He did not ask whether 
their birthplace was the banks of the Neva 
or those of the Vistula. The Russians are 
therefore our brothers, because I[ have seen 
that the same sun ripens the fine grapes of 
Italy and the splendid corn in the immense 
fields of your native land. I affectionately 
kiss your forehead. —GaRIBALDI.” 


Frencu Protestant LADIes AND THE 
Seanisu. Persecurions.—‘“ We under- 
stand,” says the Journal de Rouen, “that 
the Protestant ladies of France are at this 
moment signing a petition, to be addressed 
to the Queen of Spain, praying for the 
pardon of Matamoros and Alhemar, lately 
condemned to nine years’ imprisonment for 
having circulated the Bible in Spain, and 
read prayers according to the reformed reli- 
gion. The petition is said to have already 
received a large of signatures.” 


Tue SAMARITAN Pentatevci —At a 
meeting of the Syro-Egyptian Society, held 
on the 13th of January, the Rev. J. Mills 
read a paper on a copy of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, which he exhibited. He had 
spent several months at Nablus, and had 
been allowed to examine the scroll said to 
have been written by Abishama, the grand- 
son of Aaron. If we mistake not, a pho- 
tograph of this, taken by the photographer 
who accompanied the Priace of Wales to 
Palestine, was exhibited in Bond street not 
long ago. The manuscript shown by Mr. 
Mills is of the fourteenth century, and was 
lent him by a Samaritan priest. He is 
collating it with the Hebrew text, and with 
the Samaritan version as given in “ Wal- 
ton’s Polyglot,” with a view to its publica- 
tion. —London Guardian. 

Tae Jews AND THE Exarstrion 
stanp.—No less than two thousand Jews, 
from almost every part of the world, called 
at the Hebrew division of the Bible-stand, 
opposite the Exhibition building, and asked 


for copies of the “ Word of Life.” A large 
nuwber of them, on being informed that 
the books were not sold, but freely given 
away, expressed themselves as unwilling to 
receive them without making some retura, 
and accordingly deposited in the offeriog- 
box contributions. was pleasing to thiuk 
how God was, by this means, employing this 
extraordiaary people as missionary agents. 
Jews from every European territory, as well 
as from Palestine—from Africa, Australia, 
India, and even from China—took away por- 
tions, and, in mavy cases, the whole of the 
New Testament.—Hvangelical Magazine. 


MuniFicent Bequests —By the death 
of Mrs. Scott, widow of Joho Scott, E-q., 
the following socictics will receive large 

uests:—The Church Missionary Society, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
the Pastoral Aid Society, about $75,000 
each; the London Missionary Society, the 
London City Mission, and the Clerical Edu- 
cation Society, about $25,000 each. These 
donations, with the former sums paid to the 
above-named Societies on the death of Mr. 


Scott, in 1846, will amount to about 8500,- | 


000. Our readers may be glad to be re- 
mioded of the words of the will of the late 
Mr. Joha Scott, by which the first disposi- 
tion of Property was made:—‘ [ wake the 
foregoing dispositions, not with the vain 
hope of performing a meritorious act in the 
sight of a holy God, nor of rendering the 
slightest retura fur the unmerited mercies 
I have received, but with the view of ex- 
tending to the Redeemer’s brethren upon 
earth the blessings of that free salvation 
purchased by a Saviour's blood, which has 
been so precious to my own soul.” 


General Items. 


Sabbath schools 
of the Presbyterian Charch, in Pailadelphia, 
number 38, four of them mission-schools. 
Of these, 20 report 417 teachers, (292 of 
whom were once in the schools,) 4500 
scholars, with an average attendinco of 
2906. An increase of 256 scholars is 
reported for the year. Volumes in libra- 
ries, 36,640; amount raised for the support 
of the schools, $3205; contribution for 
benevolent objects, $2244. 


A Catt —The Rev. [oward Crosby, D D., 
Professor of Greek in Rutgers College, New 
Jersey, has resigned his Chair in that [nsti- 
tution, having been invited to the pastoral 
charge of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York (late Dr. Joel Par- 
ker’s), which his many friends here hope he 
will accept. Dr. Crosby will prove a very 
welcome and effective addition to the min- 
isterial force of that city. His learning, 
coupled with his earnest eloquence, have 
secured him a reputation which is a pledge 
of success in the pastoral work. 


Conversion.—The Catholic Herald says 
that the Fathers Hewitt and Baker have 
lately been very busy in Northern Pennsyl- 
vania. At one of their recent” missions 
given in Luzerne county, a large number 
of converts wore received into the Roman 
Catholic Church, including the Rev. Wil- 
liam ©. Robinson, lately the Rector of the 
Protestant Episcopal church located at 
Scranton. | 


Largce Bequests —Mrs. 
Sarah Bates, a wealthy widow lady of 
Ithaca, New York, died on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 6th. In addition to many small 
sums, she bequeathed $5000 to a Professor- 
ship in Hamilton College; $2000 to the 
American Board of Foreiga Missions; 
$2000 to the General Assembly's Com- 
mittee of Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church (New-school); $2000 for the pur- 
chase of religious tracts and books; $3000 
to the Auburn Seminary, to educate indigent 
young men for the ministry. 


Tut Worp “Demoratize”’—A cor- 
respondent of the New York Jadependent 
relates the following: More than twenty- 
five years since, in the company of a 
New Haven Professor, some distinguished 
strangers called to pay their respects to 
Dr. Noah Webster. The conversation, of 
course, turned on the remarkable labours of 
the great lexicographer. Complimentary 
things were said to him. Tle replied, that 
‘though [| have been so much occupied 
about words the most of my life, yet I 
never made but one word—to wit, de- 
moralize. That word you will find first 
used in a tract which [ wrote on the French 
Revolution, about the year 1793.’” 


Domestic Hews. 
CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS, 


Senate. 


February 18.—The Secretary, Culonel John 
W. Forney, presented a communication from 
the Vice-President, stating that he should be 
absent fur the remainder of the session. On 
motion of Mr, Fessenden, of Maine, the Ilon. 
Svlomon Foot, of Vermont, was chosen Presi- 
dent pro tem. Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, called 
up the bill to regulate the appointment of 
midshipmen in the navy. Passed. Mr. Wil- 
son, of Missouri, presented the credentials of 
the Hon. John B. Henderson, elected United 
States Senator by the Legislature of Missouri, 
to fill the vacancy expiring on the 4th of 
March next. Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, called 
up the bill making appropriations for fortifi- 
cations, which was passed. Mr. Llarlan, of 
Iowa, called up the bill to establish the guage 
of the Pacific Railroad and its branches, fixing 
the guage at four feet eight and a half inches. 
Mr. King moved to amend so as to make the 
guage six fect. Rejected. The bill was then 

sed—yeas 26, nays 9. 

February 19.—Mr. Lane, of Indiana, called 
up the bill organizing the Signal Corps dur- 
ing the present rebellion. Passed. Mr. Clark, 
of New tampshire, called up the bill to grant 
a pension to the widow of the late Rev. Arthur 
B. Fuller. The bill was passed. The naval 
appropriation bill was ed. 

February 20.—Mr. Wilson, of Massachu- 
setts, from the Military Committee, reported 
back the joint resulution to facilitate the pay- 
ment of the sick and wounded soldiers in the 
hospitals and convalescent camps, directing 
them to be paid in thirty days. On motion of 
Mr. Grimes, of lowa, the time for the pay- 
ment was extended sixty days, and the reso- 
lution was then passed. Mr. Collamer called 
up the annual post-route bill. Several amend- 
ments were adopted, and the bill was then 
passed. Mr, Cowan, of Pennsylvania, called 
up the bill to appoint an Assistant Treasurer, 
at a salary of 33000, and additional clerks, 
and increasing the compensation of the Treas- 
urer to $0000, Amended by making the sal- 
ary of the Treasurer 35V00, and of Assistant 
Treasurer 32500, and passed. The bill to 
provide a temporary government for the terri- 
tory of Arizona was taken up aod passed. 

vbruary 21.—Mr. Howard, of Michigan, 
called up the bill to divide the State of Michi- 
gan into two judicial districts. After a dis- 
cussivn, which was participated in by Messrs. 
Foster, Trumbull, Fessenden, and others, the 
bill was passed—yens 25, nays 11. Mr. Lane, 
of Kansas, called up the bill to grant lands to 
Kansas for the construction of railroads and 
telegraphs. It was passed. 

February 23.—Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, 
called up the resolution relative to the pay- 
ment of foreign postage in coin, and offered a 
substitute, authorizing the Postmaster General 
to take such measures as he may deem neces- 
sary to provide for the payment of balances 
against the United States in coin. The sub- 
stitute was adopted, and the resolution passed. 
The bill for the discharge of State prisoners 
was taken up and passed. 

February 24.—Mr. Wilkinson, of Minne- 
sota, from the ladian Committtee, reported a 
bill for the removal of the Sioux Indians 
from Minnesota. The bill was passed. Mr. 
Howe, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on 
Pensions, reported a bill relating to the boun- 
ties of discharged suldiers, which was passed. 


House or Representatives. 


February 18.—The House passed the Senate 
bill fur the purpose of removing doubts as to 
the meaning of former laws. It authorizes 
the President, when two kinds of punishment 
are imposed by the Court, pecuniary and im- 

risonment, to remit one or the other. When 
imprisonment is omitted, the fine shall be col-. 


lected as a judgment debt in the common forms | 


of law. The Llouse passed the Senate bill, 
temporarily to supply vacancies in the Execu- 


orabsence. It authorizes the President to ap- 
point the head of any one to supply tempora- 
rily vacancy in another. 

February 19.—The Senate bill regulating 
the times of holding the United States Courts 
in the Seventh Judicial Circuit was passed. 
The Llouse took up and passed the Senate’s 
joint resolution expelling ex-Senator Badger 
from the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 


Institution, for his giving aid and comfort to | 


the enemy, and appointing Louis Agassiz to 
fill his place. The House passed the Senate 
bill for the removal of the Winnebago Indians, 
a the sale of their reservation fur their bene- 
t. 

February 20.—The National Currency bill 
was taken up and , 

February 21.—The House resumed the con- 
sideration of the Post Office Reform Bill. Mr. 
Lazear, of Pennsylvania, offered an amend- 


ment, providing that all soldiers in camp and | 


hospital shall receive and transmit letters and 
newspapers free of postage. 
was adopted, and the bill passed. The House 
passed the Senate bill to prevent correspond- 
ence with rebels. The Louse also passed the 
Senate bill to amend the act preventing mem- 


bers of Congress from taking considerations 


for procuring contracts, office, or place, so as 
to embrace any agent of the government of 
the United States. 

F.bruary 23.—The adverse reports in the 
case of Messrs. Grafton and Piggott, claiming 
seats from Virginia and North Carolina, were 
adopted. The Senate Conscription Bill was 
taken up and debated, and the House adjourn- 
ed withvut action. 


Nicke.s, Taree-Cent Preces, anv Currency 
Sraues.—The orders upon the Miat, at Phila- 
delphia, for nickels, are so numerous, that the 
utmost capacity of the machinery cannot fill 
those at present on hand before the middle of 
Miy. Where are all the three-cent pieces? 
They cannot be sold for silver, as they have 
not the requisite intrinsic value. Whoever is 
hoarding them should be made to disgorge. 
Government would confer a favour upon the 
community by printing currency stamps of 
smaller denomination than five cents. 


New Territory.—The Senate 
has passed the bill organizing the Territory 
of Arizona. It only awaits the signature of 
the President to become a law. This Terri- 
tory contains one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand square miles, and is, therefore, larger 
than three States of the size of Ohio. It is 
said, by those who have spent several years 
there, to contain more and richer silver and 
copper mines than any other Territory under 
the government. Gold is also found in many 
ar of the Territory. Llostile Indians have 

eretofure prevented extensive operations in 
the mines; but, with a government such as is 
about to be established, they will be fully de- 
veloped. It is asserted, by persons who have 
had opportunities to form a judgment, that 
the richest silver mines of the world are to be 
found in Arizona. There are fifceen hundred 
troops now there, and itis probable that the 
number will svon be largely increased. 


Tue New Territory or Montaya.—This 
Territery, Mr. Ashley’s bill to provide a tem- 
porary government for which passed the House 
of Representatives on Thursday of last week, 
has an area of 179,770 square miles. It lies 
between latitudes 41 to 40 degrees, and lon- 

itudes 27 and 33 degrees, having Oregon and 
Vashington on the west, and includes the 
Salmon river goll mines. It now contains 
ab ut 11,000 people, chiefly miners. A steam- 
boat is building on the Missouri, above Fort 
Benton, to navigate that river above the falls. 
This will give water navigation to within sixty 
or seventy miles of the eastern mines. 


Carico.—* Shilling calico” is a lost appel- 
lation, and “calico parties” are among the 
things that were. Culico makes no longer a 
cheap dress, and what poor women and ser- 
vant girls are to,do who have been accustomed 
to depend on the shilling and ten cent prints, 
we are ata loss to imagine, unless they take 
w linsey-woolsey of their spinning. 


Wuo ue 1s.—J. N. Maffit, the commander 
of the rebel pirate steamer Oreto, is a son of 
the celebrated revival preacher of that name, 
who figured eonadede in this vicinity some 
twenty or more years ago, 


Great Weatta.—Nicholas Longworth, the 
great Western wine-grower, who died in Cin- 
cinnati on the 10th inst., leaves property 
valued at $15,000,000. Mr. Longworth was 
eighty years old. 


Foreign News. 


FROM EUROPE. 
Our latest foreign advices are by the steamer 
Canada. 
The Canada had on board 18 Boston passengers 
and 149 Lancashire operatives, the latter sent out 
by the liberality of Miss Burdett Coutts. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The British men-of-war in commission have been 
reduced by 90 vessels and nearly 13,000 men since 
August. Au important trial against the Admiralty, 
in which Mr. Clare sought to recover two and a 
half million dollars for infringement of his patents 
in iron shipbuilding, resulted in a verdict for the 
crown, The marriage contract of the Prince of 
Wales is published. The Princess is secured 
fifty thousand dollars a year. Professor Hughes 
had been exhibiting, with great success, the work- 
ing of his telegraph instrument before the leading 
men of Liverpool and Manchester, over the wires 
of the United Kingdom Telegraph Company. 
Great satisfaction was given, and the instruments 
were being brought practically into play on the 
wires of the above company, who bad secured the 
exclusive right to their use in England. The news- 
papers are eulogistic of the instruments, which, as 
yet, are novelties in England. The London Times 
states that it is reported that a new offer was made 
two mouths ago, by certain parties in Paris, to ne- 
gotiate a loan for the Confederate Government of 
twenty-five million dollars, on the basis of cotton 
at five cents per pound, the holder having the 
option, afier a certain period, of exchanging his 
cotton for Confederate bonds at 7U, bearing 8 per 
cent. interest. This offer has been partially ac- 
cepted. The Prince of Wales has taken his seat 
in the House of Lords. 

Tus Queen's Sreecn.—The Queen's speech has 
been delivered to Parliament. It contains little of 
importance except the following:—‘Her Majesty 
has abstained from taking any step with a view to 
induce a cessation of the conflict between the con- 
tending parties in the North American States, be- 
cause it has not yet seemed that any such overtures 
would be attended with the probability of success. 
Her Majesty bas viewed, with the deepest concern, 
the desolating warfare which still rages in those 
regions; and has witnessed, with heartfelt grief, 
the severe distress and suffering which that war 
has inflicted upon a large class of Her Majesty's 
subjects, but which have been borne with great 
fortinde and exemplary resignation. It is some 
consolation to Her Majesty to be led to the hope 
that this suffering and distress is rather diminish- 
ing than increasing, and that some renewal of 
employment is beginning to take place in the 
manfacturing districts.” 

Oa the subject of an address in response, there 
was considerable debate, in which little of a friend- 
ly nature was said in regard to our country. It 
was, however, a general conviction that the gov- 
ernment had acted wisely in refusing intervention 
in American affairs. 

FRANCE. 


in the Corps Legislatif, the general debate on 
the address had closed, and the first paragraph 
was adopted, afier some demur to the government 
policy towards the press, and the modifications of 
the electoral lists. The second paragraph was 
also adopte.l after an effort to get a favourable 
mention of Poland inserted. It was reported that 
the Pope has refused a Cardinal’s hat to the new 
Archbishop of Paris, although the Empress asked 
the favour. The Paris papers contain news of an 
insurrection in Cochin China, and desperate attacks 
on the French forces, Some severe fighting had 
taken place, but the Cochin Chinese were repulsed 
with heavy losses, and the insurrection was check- 
ed. It is asserted that France had asked Spin to 
send back the troops to Cochin China. Spain re- 
plies that she will respect the treaty she concluded 
with that country. 


PRUSSIA. 


The King, in reply to an address from the 
Chamber of Deputies, endorsed the proceedings of 
the Ministry, and pronounced the complaint of the 
Chamber against the administration unfounded. 
He asserted his determination to maintain the 
rights of the Crown and the Upper House, but 
deplored the differences of opinion, and hoped for 
@ reconciliation. 


POLAND. 


The insurgents continued active. It was re. 
ported that the Government of Warsaw had be. 
gun to stop the conscription, and an order declares 
that all pr taken from the cunscription on 
the nights of the 26th and 27th of January, are to 
be released. An unsuccessful attempt to poison 
the Marquis of Wielopolski and family is reported. 
The Council of the Empire, at Warsaw, has 
receiyed orders from the Emperor to propose 
several bills of administrative reform for Poland. 
The Russian Government is said to have applied 
from Paris a trusty agent of the French Secret 
Police, to organize a French system in Warsaw. 
A revolutionary provisional government had been 
formed at Siezora. The main body of the insur- 


_ with several reverses, atloat and ashore. 
The amendment | 


gents, sail to number 6000, were commanded by 
a late colonel under Garibaldi. Other and smaller 
divisions are noticed at various points. Sin 
guinary covflicts took place near Olygence, in 
whicty the Russian troops were beaten. A num- 
ber of towns were taken by the insurgents, aad 
considerable money captured. The Russ an troops 
were being forwarded rapidly to Poland, 


GREECE. 
lt is confirmed that the Duke of Saxe Coburg 
declined tae candidature for the Greek throne. 
The Diet of Gotha tender their thanks to the Duke 
for his rejection. Negotiations were believed to 
be progressing to get the Duke to re-consider his 
determination. 
MEXICO. 
A letter dated Havana, February 15, gives the 
following items of news from Mexico:—Our latest 


advices from the Mexican Republic report the 


French in a sad state. Several important places 
have been abandoned by them, and they have met 
Sickness 
among them does not seem to decrease. The 
smalipox is still violent among them, and has been 
carried to Martinique, or brought from thence. 
Dysentery is playing sad havoe with those in the 
interior, The French had oecupied the defence- 
less town of Tlacotalpan, but in a few days were 
driven out and forced to flee to a steamer of war 
for safety, which then left—leaving several killed 
and wounded, besides arms, horses, and provisions. 


Married. 


On Wednesxlay, the 25th inst.. by the Rev. J. 
M. Crowell, Sawve. D. Taowas, of Brooklyn, New 
York, to M. Ecsie, only daughter of 3S. B. Fixer, 
of Chicagye, Ilinvis. 

On the 24th inst. in the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, by the Rev. Henry Steele 
Clarke, D.D., Geoxae Goovrean, Esq., of 
Schoharie, New York, to Eumanera V., daughter 
of Dr. James H. Baiscor, of Paoiladelphia. 

In Preble county, Ohio, on the 3d inst., by the 
Rev. 8. H. Weller, of Lane, Lilinvis, Mr. U. R. 
Rieaue, of Cincinnati, Ohio, to Miss Many J. 
Watrs, sister of the officiating clergyman. 

On the l7th inst., by the Rey. John Thomas, 
Mr. Wicttamw C. Dirrensacuer to Miss Svsanyau 
Here, all of Derry, Montour county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On the 12th inst., by the Rev. J. B. Akey, 
Mr. Franxus to Miss Samanraa F. 
Suetazes, all of Superior Towaship, Williams 
county, Ohio. 

At Harrisburg, ome ye on the 12th inst., 
by the Rev. W. C. Cattell, at the residence of the 
bride's father, General A. B. Warford, Captain 
Hever Asuriecp of the Infantry, 
United States Army, to R. Warrorp. 

On the 12th inst, in Shelby county, Illinois, by 
the Rev. C. Loudon, Mr. Josera Taavis to Miss 
Maroanert, daughter of Garpiner Taomrson, Esq. 

On the 18th inst., by the Rov. James Harper, 
Mr. Witttaw W. to Miss J. 
McLean, daughter of William McLean, Esq., of 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 

January 27th, by the Rev. J. ¥. Cowhick, Mr. 
Aguitta McDosaup to Miss Saran E., daughter 
of Ropeat Esq., both of Hopewell, Penn- 
sylvania. Also, on the 3d inst., by the same, Mr 
Joux of Hopewell, Pennsylvania, to Miss 
daughter of Mr. Marraew Wi ey, of 
Harford county, Maryland. 

In the Presbyterian Church of Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania, January 27th, by the Rev 0. O. 
McClean, the Rev. J. A. Patterson, of Jackson- 
ville, Centre county, Pennsylvania, t» Avwa 
Granvitir, daughter of Georges W. Parros, Esq., 
of Lewistown. 

At Newport, Rhode Island, on Tuesday, the 
10th inst., by the Rev. T. Thayer, D.D., asaisted 
by the Rev. Mason Noble, United States Navy, 
Lieutenant-Commander Eowarp P. Luut, United 
States Navy, to Evizasera F., daughter of Major 
Hesny 8. Burton, 3d United Stat+s Artillery. 

On the 2ist of January, by the Rev. R. B. 
Moore, Mr. Davin Mitcagst to Miss Saran 
Moore; and on the Lith inst., by the same, Mr. 
J. C. Witson to Miss A. R. Buaows, all of West 
Kishacoquillas, Pennsylvania. 

On the 7th inst., by the Rev. John White, Mr. 
Evan P. Paicurrs to Mrs. Marrua 
all of Summit Hill, Pennsylvania. 


In McVeytown, Pennsylvania, on the 19th 
inst., by the Rev. David D..Clarke, D.D., Mr. 
Wittras H. Youne, of Huntsville, Ohio, to Miss 
Lizzie Leator, of MeVeytown. On the same 
day, by the same, near Newton Hamilton, Penn 
sylvania, Mr. Bewsamin J. to Miss 
Marraews. 


Obituary». 


[AU Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in wivance 
five- cents for every line, nine words to a line.) 


Died, at Earlville, La Salle county, Illinois, 
January 27th, ALICE ROLLO, only child of H. 
H. and G. C. WOODHULL. 


Died, on the 2d inst., in Hopewell Township, 
York county, of typhoid fever, 
Mr. JOHN DUNCAN, in the forty-third year of 
his age. 

Died, at Rowlandsville, Maryland, on the 5th 
inst., after an aflliction of three-and-a-half years, 
REBEKAH, daughter of Dr. W. B. and C. F. 
ROWLAND, aged five years and four days. * 

Died, at Blackwoodtown, New Jersey, on the 
19th inst. CORNELIA CREED, only daughter of 
the Rev. B. 5. EVERITT, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church of that place, aged one year four 
months and twenty days. 

Died, at his father’s residence, in Rockville, 
Honeybrook Township, Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Sth iast., R. J. BRECKINRIDGE 
RALSTON, son of John Ralston, Esq., in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age. “All flesh is as 
grass, and all the glory of man as tne flower of the 
field.” G. 

Died, on the 6th inst. in Shelbyville, Ken- 
tucky, at the Presbyterian Parsonage, Miss ANNA 
L. MATTHEWS, aged eighteen years, daughter 
of the Rev. William C. Matthews, D.D, (pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church of Shelbyville,) and 
Mary, his wife. 

“Gone! a spirit peaceful and bright! 
Gone! to the day unfollowed by night!” 

Died, in Moreland Township, Montgomery 
county, near the village of Huntingdon Valley, 
Pennsylvania. on Sabbath evening, the 8th inst., 
JOSiAa 8. MANN, in the seventy-fourth year of 
his age. He, by the grace of God, was an humble 
and devout follower of the Lord Jesus for upwards 
of forty years. Trusting only in atoning blood, 
when the Master called, ““Come up higher,” he 
calmly, sweetly fell asleep in Jesus.— Com, 


Died, at Huntingdon Valley, Moreland Town- 
ship, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, on Sab- 
bath evening, Senare Sth, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age, JOSIAH. 8S. MANN. Forupwards 
of forty years he was an humble and consistent 
follower of the Lord. His end was peace. When 
the Master called, he calmly, sweetly, fell asleep 
in Jesus. 

Died, suddenly, at Winchester, Virginia, on 
the 13th inst, GEORGE W. JEFFRIES, of 
Philadelphia, Orderly Sergeant 13th 
vania Cavalry, aged twenty-three years. His 
funeral services took place at the West Arch 
Street ‘Presbyterian Church on the 18th inst., 
after which the remains were interred in the 
Woodland ~ gaye His many amiable quali- 
ties procured for him an uncommon share of 
affection; and his undaunted courage, when ex- 

osed to danger, won the admiration of all. 
While we lament, with painful grief and melan- 
choly regret, his sudden death at the a 
of a bright career, which, we are assured, woul 


have reflected honour upon his country, and. 


while we tender our heartfelt sympathies to the 
afflicted family. yet we are cheered with the 
reflection that he has fallen at the post of duty, 
that his life has b-en sacrificedeupon his coun- 
try’s altar, and that he has added his name to the 
long roll of patriot heroes of the war of the rebel- 
lion. J. M. W 
Died, on Saturday, January 31, at his residence, 
near Abington, Montgomery county, Pennsylva- 
nia, SILAS YERKES, ruling elder in the Presby- 
terian Church of Abingtou. He had sustained 
this relation to the Church for more than thirty 
years, during the greater portion of the pastorate 
of the late Dr. Steel, and was uniformly regarded 
by him with the highest respect and the warmest 
affection. He has left behind him, in the family 
circle, in the community, and in the church, most 
pleasant memories of fraternal and parental affec- 
tion, of strict integrity and disinterested benevo- 
lence, of fidelity and consistent godliness, which 
all who knew him will love tocherish. He was 
pre-eminently a peaceful anda praying man. The 
sanctuary and the family altar were his delight, 
and even on the night before his spirit joined the 
family circle above, when all other memory 
seemed gone, he pleaded the promises of God in 
his children’s behalf, with a faith unclouded by 
the infirmities of age, or the darkness of the grave. 
May the answer to those pleadings bring comfort 
and salvation to all his household. B. 
Died, at the residence of Mr. Theodore Franks, 
Washington, District of Columbia, R. SOUTHARD 
PARKER, son of the Hon. James Parker, of 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania, aged twenty-five years. 
The deceased was born and reared in Lewistown, 
and, except during his collegiate career, spent his 
days beveath the parental roof. He graduated at 
Lafayette College in July, 1861; and then read 
law with his brother until he entered the army, 
in August, 1862. Upon the formation of the I3lst 
Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers, he was 
appointed Sergeant-Major of the Regiment; was 
commissioned a First Lieutenant by Governor 
Curtin in November, but was acting in the former 
capacity at the battle of Fredericksburg, in which 
engagement he was wounded in the leg by a 
Minnie ball, and died of tetanus, on the 10th of 
January last. Southard belonged to that class of 
oung men, who are “in life beloved; in death, 
amented.” He and displayed those 
virtues which win the esteem and secure the con- 
fidence of our fellow-men. His finely balanced 
intellect, stored with acquisitions of varied infor- 
mation, and his pure and generous heart, always 
pane bim to contribute to the comfort and 
appiness of others, rendered him the idol of his 
family, the joy of his friends, and an ever wel- 
come companion among all his associates. For 
many years past he was a faithful member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and triumphantly departed 
this life, in full confidence of a saving interest in 
the atonement of Christ. Kind friend, farewell! 
Thy joyous smile shall no more cast its bright 
reflection over the loved circle of thy home; thy 
voice shall no more delight the ear with its mirth- 
ful sallies, or its serious inculcations; thy noble 
soul shall no more be stirred with earth's thrilling 


tive Departments, caused by death, resignation, | 


hopes, or clouded with its depressing fears; but 
in the land of the blessed, in the bright inheri- 
tance of the faithful, thou shalt be ever present 


with Jesus, and enjoy the full fruition of eternal 
life. Zz. 


Slotices, 


THE COURTLAND SAUNDERS’ TRACT AND 
CADETS. 


Bisgor Potter's Recomurspation oF THe Covarr- 
LAND Sauxpeus’ Tract ror Soupiers. 
“The Subscriber cordiaily unites in recom. 
mending *The Courtland Saunders’ Tract for 
Soldiers,’ as an edifying collection of Scriptures, 
adapted to the devotion and meditation of the 
Christian warrior, aud as a must touching me- 
morial ef ene of the noblest victims this 
unnatural war. ALONZO PUTTER.” 


Au Editor of the Public Ledger of Philadel phi 
of Saturday last, says: 

“Courtland Saunders’ Tract for the Soldiers.— 
The late Captain Courtland Saunders, previously 
to his death on the field of battle, prepared a 
Tract, designed especially for the religious in- 
struction of solders, and their encouragement 
in defending the cause of their country. This 
Tract has received most favourable notices from 
our clergymen and religious press. The pisco- 
pal Recorder of this week has a handsome notice 
of it and its author, who has been styled ‘the 
pertection of a soldier, an officer who had, with- 
out once departing from the graceful courtesies of 
genial geutleman, brought his men to the high. 
est state of moral discipline, and of devotion to 
himseli" We have also seen a letter from the 
Kev. Thomas Brainerd and the Kev. Albert 
Burnes, in which they speak of the Tract as * bet- 
ter adapted than any thing we have seen to do 
got to our six hundred thousand citizen soldiers, 
and which recalls the memory of one equally 
remembered as a scholar, «a Christian, a soldier, 
and x martyr, in his country’s cause.” This young 
soldier, from a sense of duty, established a mili- 
tary corps, attached to the College in which he 
taught, and his ambition was to make it one of 
the most perfeet in discipline of any military 
beady in the country. How far he has succeeded 
in that object the public will have an opportunity 
of seeing, by the exhibition which they give this 
evening, at the Academy of Music.” 


An Editor of the Philadelphia Ledger, of Mon- 
day lust, says: 

“(Courtland Saunders’ Cadets.—A large audience 
assembled, on Saturday evening, at the Academy 
of Music, to witness the drill of the Courtland 
Saunders’ Cadeta, aud the satisfaction of the as- 
semblage was shown in the applause which 
greeted the various movements of the pupils. 
The degree of perfection to which the Cadets have 
been brought, under the tuition of Major Ecken- 
dorf, surprises and delights every one who wit- 
nesses their drills; and their performance of 
Saturday night, seen as it was to more advanta 
than at the recent exhibition at the Musical Fund 
Hall, more fully confirmed the favourable opinion 
eutertained of them.” 


The Cadets take no time but their usual re- 
cesses in preparing themselves for any public 
exhibitiop, aud all the proceeds are expended 
upon the children of our soldiers. ° 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH— 
Broad Street above Chestnut, Philadelphia.—The 
usual mouthly Sabbath evening service will be 
held to-morrow (Sabbath) Evening, March Ist. 
Service to commence at 8 o'clock. 

Jes The Evening services hereafter will com- 
mence at 8 o'clock, and the Afternoon services 
at 4 o'clock. 


GERMANTOWN SECOND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH — Corner of Tulpchocken and Green 
Streets.—Services to-morrow (Sabbath) Morning 
and Evening. March Ist, at the usual hours, by 
the pastor, Kev. Robert Taylor. 

BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYE 
MEETING.—Held daily from 12 to I pe 
in the Hall of the Commonwealth Building, on 
Chestnut street, between Sixth 
Philadelphia. All who can make it convenient 
to attend are invited to be present. The friends 
of these who have entered the Army are invited 
to attend. Prayer is daily offered for the soldiers 
and their femilies. 


HELP THE SICK AND WOUNDED.—The 
Christian Commission is now fully organized, so 
that it can reach the soldiers in all parts of the 
army with stores, and religious reading and in- 
struction. 

Its object is the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of the Soldiers aud Sailors. It distributes its 
stores by means of Christian men, who go without 
pay, and give personally to those who need, ac- 
companying such distribution by words of reli- 
gious counsel and cheer, and by such personal at- 
tention as may be needed. Over seventy such 
men were on the battle-fields of Maryland, doing 
all that Christian sympathy could devise for the 
wounded and dying. and distributing stores. 
Others are spending their time in hospitals, where 
they are welcomed by surgeons and men. 

he main object of the Commission is the reli- 
gious welfare of the soldiers, but they find that 
they best succeed in this by first ministering to 
the bodily wants, and then pointing to Christ. 

Funds aro much needed to procure religious 
reading, and such special stores as are not given. 
We believe all stores entrusted to us will be faith- 
fully distributed. 

For further information, directions, and docu- 
ments, aldress the Kev. W. E. Boardman, Secre- 
wn? No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia. 

Il stores should be add to George H. 
Chairman, No. 13 Bank street, 
elphia; and money be sent to Joseph Patterson, 
Western Bank, Philadelphia. 
he members of the Commission are: 
GEORGE H. STUART, Philadelphia. 
Rev. ROLLIN H. NEALE, D.D., Boston. 

“ BISHOP E. 8. JANES, D.D., New York. 

“ JAMES EELLS, D.D., Brooklyn. 

“ M. L. R. P. THOMPSON, Cincinnati. 
CHARLES DEMOND, Boston. 
MITCHELL H. MILLER, Esq, Washington. 
JOUN P. CROZIER, Esq, Philadelphia. 
JAY COOKE, Esy., Philadelphia. 

Cot. CLINTON B. FISK, Esg., St. Louis. 
JOHN V. FARWELL, Esy., Chicago. 
Philadelphia, December 1st, 1862. déc 6—t1 


A NEW PAMPILET BY MR. STILLE.— 
This Day is Published, 
NORTHERN INTERESTS 


AND 


SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE. 
A PLEA FOR UNITED ACTION. 


By Caarues J. 
Price 15 Cents. 
Also es ready the Ninth Thousand of the former 
. amphlet, by the same Author, entitled, 
HOW A FREE PEOPLE CONDUCT A 
LONG WAR. Price 15 cents. 

WHY THE NORTH CANNOT ACCEPT 
OF SEPARATION. By Evovarp Lasovtars. 
Price 15 cents, 

*~* Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadel phi 
feb 2821 


EMORIAL OF THE REV. JOHN McDOW- 
ELL, D. D.— Containing the Discourse 
preached at the funeral, February 18, by the Rev. 
Morris C. Sutphen, together with the Addresses of 
the Rev. Drs. Hodge, Maclean, and Boardman. 
Price 15 cents. 
*, Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
*ublished and for sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadel phia. 
feb 28—2t 


and Seventh,’ 


hila- 


IMPORTANT BOOK FOR THE TIMES 


Published this Day, by 
Cc. SCRIBNER, 
No. 124 Granp Srreetr, New York, 


POLITICAL FALLACIES, 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE FALSE 
ASSUMPTIONS AND REFUTATION OF 
THE SOPUISTICAL REASONINGS, 
WHICH HAVE BROUGHT ON 
THIS CIVIL WAR. 


By Rev. Georcr Juxxix, D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., 
12mo., wi¢h Portrait of Author. $1.25. 


We are greatly mistaken if this work shall not 
produce a very decided and a very salutary im- 
pression upon the public mind. The style is 
simple, clear, sprightly, and popular; the writer 
evidently preferring directness and pungency to 
ornament. The facts of his argument are care- 
fully collated and verified; his logic is lucid, 
strong, and adapted to popular comprchension; 
and he hews down, with a trenchent sword, “The 
Bloody Fallacies” which have led to the con- 
spiracy against our Government, and to the pres- 
ent Civil War. 

Dr. Junkin’s residence in the South, (as Presi- 
dent of Washington College, Lexington, Virginia,) 
and exodus from it, together with his relations to 
distinguished men (Stonewall Jackson and Colonel 
Preston are sons in-law of Dr. Junkin) in the 
ranks of rebellicn, give his book a peculiar in- 
terest. 

g4~ Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on recei 
of $1.25. feb 


OLITICAL FALLACIES—An Examination 
of False Assumptions and Refutation of the 
Sophistical Reasonings whieh have brought on 
this Civil War. By George Junkin,: D.D., LL.D. 
$1.25. 

Wild Scenes in South America; or, Life in the 
Llanos of Venezuela. By Don Ramon Paez. Il- 
lustrated. $1.75. 

The National Almanac for 1863. $1. 

The Great Consummation. The Millennial Rest; 
or, the World as it Will Be. By the Rev. Joba 
Cumming, D.D. First Series. $1. 

The Mother and her Work. 16mo. 40 cents. 

The Celestial City. Glimpses within the Gates. 
By the Rev. James D. Burns. 66 cents. 

A a u Soldier. A Book for Boys. By Mrs. 
. Tuthill. 65 cents. 
Boys at Chequasset; or, A Little Leaven. 75 


cents. 

The Young Patriot; or, Fidelity Rewarded. 63 
“i ee Beside the Lake of Galilee. By the 
Rev. James Hamilton, D.D. 40 cents. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tus Natiowat Atmaxac ann Annvat Recorp ror 
rum Yaas.1863. Philadelphia, 1863, George W. 
Childs. 12mo, pp. 698. 

Jt is difficult to describe a work of this kind, so 

rich, varied, and miscellaneous in its character; it 
may, however, be said, that it deserves its title, 
and is really national in all its features. Mr. 

Childs has had peculiar opportunities fur obtaining 

the most exact, as well as the most recent informa- 

tion, and be has so diligently used them as to em- 
body a vast amount of useful information. What- 
ever the reader may desire to know respecting the 
general and State governments, in all their depart- 
ments, of foreign governments as at present coneti- 
tuted, of Church statistics, of army, navy, judiciary, 
coinege, and a hundred other things, they will be 
likely to find the required information in this com- 

pact, clearly and correctly printed volume of 65 

pages. It would be a blunder to form an idea of 

this book, based upon what we know of the com- 
position of almanacs generally. Jis contents are of 

a much higher class, and it forms in itself a per- 

manent history. All who are able, should purchase 

it, and keep it near them for reference, 


Tus Boox or Psatws 1x Heorew axp 
arranged in Parallelism. Andover, 1863, Warren 
F. Draper. 12ino, pp. 194. 

The first thing which is to be said in commen- 
dation of this volume is, that it is most beautifully 
printed. The Hebrew type is faultlessly clear and 
distinct, with points which there is no danger of 
confounding. To use the words of the Editor, 
“The Hebrew text of this Book of Psalms is 
strictly according to Hahn. The arrangemeut in 
verse or parallelism is that of Rosenmiiller, from 
which a very few variations have been made; 
the translation favoured these charges, and it is 
believed that none of them are inconsistent with 
the rhythmical structure of the Hebrew verse. The 
English text is the common version in every re- 
spect, except the use of capitals at the commence- 
ment of the verees. ‘The Hebrew and English are 
90 arranged that the corresponding members stand 
opposite to each other.” On the whole, it will be 
a most acceptable treasure to the student of the 


Hebrew Psa!ms. 


Tus Scuxpay Evexixa Boox. Short Papers for 
Family Reading. By James Hamilton, D.D., 
A. P. Stanley, D.D., John Kadie, D.D., Rev. W. 
M. Punshon, Rev. Thomas Birmey, Rev. J. R. 
Macduff. New York, 1863, Robert Carter & Pro 
thers; Philadelphia, William 8. §& Alfred Martien. 
18mo, pp. 180. 

A beautiful little volume, with rich contributions 
from able and well-known authors. It is a good 
Sunday Evening Book, to which the religious and 
devout reader may very profitably revert for the 
quickening of his graces. 


Country-Srats. Containing Lithographic 
Designs for Cottages, Villas, Mansions, X&c , with 
their Accompanying Outbuildings; also, Country 
Chorches, City Buildings, Railway Stations, &e. 
By Henry Hudson Hoily, Architect. New York, 
1863, D. Appleton & Co. 8vo, square, pp. 171. 
Taste and care have been employed in getting 

up this beautiful volume, the materials of which 
are of the best quality. It is, in these respects, 
just what a book on architecture should be. The 
author shows that he possesses a full appreciation 
of his subject, and describes his various plans with 
clearness. The designs themselves, which cover 
a large field of ornamental and useful structures, 
are artistically drawn, and impress the eye very 
favourably. They are thirty-four in nomber, 
affording to various tastes a good opportunity for 
selection. We hope and believe that the publica- 
tion will be the means of improving the public 
taste on the sulject of architecture. 


Witp Scenes Amenica; or, Life in the 
Lianos of Venezuela. By Don Ramon Paez. 
New York, 1863, Charles Scribner. 12:0, 
pp. 902. 

This book has the merit of occupying a ground 
not often travelled over by tourists, and rendered 
trite by frequent description. Many of the scenes 
are novel, and particularly entertaining, and are 
portrayed with a free pencil. The illustrations 
are spirited, and well executed; and, altogether, 
the book is a pleasant and instructive companion 
fur the hour, 


Divine or, A Pious Soul Thirsting 
after Christ. Ia Oue Hundred Me-litations. 
Protestant Episcopal Book Society. 32mo, pp. 
110. 

This is a precious little book, full of the breath- 
ings of piety. It will be profitable for all Chris 
tians to shape their meditations after such a model, 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


We have received from Ticknor & Fields, of Bos- 
ton, the Atlantic Monthly for March, the value of 
which may be judged from the following table of 
contents:—Christopher North; “Choose You this 
Day whom Ye will Serve ;” The Horrors of San Do- 
mingo; A London Suburb; The Vagabonds; Wil- 
lie Wharton; A Call to my Country-Women; The 
True Church; Under the Pear-Tree; The Last 
Cruise of the Monitor; Lyrics of the Street; Ame- 
rica the Old World; Pericles and President Lin- 
coln; Reviews and Literary Notices. 

We have received from the Messrs. Martien a 
valuable and seasouable pamphlet, entitled, A 
National Currency—W hat is Needed. Suggestions 
by a Practical Banker.” 

Also, Arthur's Home Magazine for March, with 
its usual variety. 

Also, for March, the Home Missionary, the Mis- 
sionary Herald, and Littell’s Living Age. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
we have received “The Sleeping Sentinel,” by 
Francis De Haes Janvier. This is a pretty and 
touching poem, founded on an affecting incident of 
the present war. 


AN ESCAPE. 


Colonel Ponsonby, of the 12th Dragoons, 
at the battle of Waterloo, was stretched 
wounded on the ground, and a Jolish 
lancer, seeing some life in him, said, using 


an obscene expression, “ Il’ , you are not 


et dead,” and deliberately ran his lance. 


into the disabled man’s body more than 
once. Some French riflemen then took 
of the grouad where l’onsonby 
y, and they made a heap of the bodies 
they found on the spot, to serve as a sort 
of parapet, from behind which they fired 
kneeling. Ponsonby had the luck of being 
placed at the top of the pile, and the rifle- 
taan who was using his body both as a 
shield and rest, observing some signs of 
life, instead of acting as the savage, dastard- 
ly lancer had done, gave him a drink of 
brandy out of his flask. As the day wore 
on, Ponsonby’s sufferings became so intoler- 
able that he implored the friendly foe to 
ut his rifle to his head and dispatch him; 
ut the gallant fellow said, “No; cheer up, 
the day’s your own; we are in full retreat; 
farewell, [ must be off.” We are afraid to 
say how many wounds Ponsonby had—we 
believe they were not under a dozen—and 
his survival was attributed to his remaining 
on the ground exposed to the cold, (for 
cold it was, though mid-sumwmer,) for near- 
ly forty-eight hours, which kept down fever 
that otherwise would have supervened. He 
recovered to tell the story we have repeated, 
and few finer looking men could be seen 
than he was, after having been riddled and 
pierced with a dozen wounds. But mark 
what death was in store fur a man who had 
survived what we have faintly described. 
Exitus ergo quis est? eu gloria! The 
hero died of the merry-thought of a chicken. 
He was choked by a chicken bone at Marral 
Green, ou his road to Southampton, twenty- 
two years after his escape of ail the horrors 
of the field of Waterloo! 


Improved Safety Lamp for Mines. 


One of the most valuable lamps for mining 
is described in the London Min ing Journal. 
The body of the lamp is provided with a 
male screw, and the frame supporting the 
upper portion or top has a corresponding 
female screw. This frame has a cavity to 
receive a bolt, which is forced into it by a 
spring, and the top of the bolt having an 
inclined surface, it follows that when the 
lamp is lighted the top can be screwed on, 
but cannot return unless the bolt be lower- 
ed. The axis which carries the wheel for 
raising the wick, has a projection which, 
upon the wick being lowered as far as pos- 
sible, depresses the bolt; but this lowering 
of the bolt cannot, however, take place until 
the wick is drawn completely within the 
tube and extinguished. The lowering of 
the bolt whilst the wick is alight, is effect- 
ually prevented by providing that the wheel 
for raising the wick cannot make nibre than 
seven-eighths of a revolution. This, if such 
wheel be one inch in diameter, will allow 
two and onehalf inches of wick to be 
burned before re trimming the lamp, and is 


calculated to burn continuously for eighteen 


hours. 


NOT LOST. 


Lost, did they say? I never thought 
That thou art lost to me; 

Through all the anguish death had brought, 
From this my soul was freo. 

I saw the bright links torn apart 
That formed affection’s chain, 

And know, through all, my pure of heart, 
That we should meet again. 


Thon didst not fall as dead leaves full 
From autumn’s sapless tree, 

But thou wast borne to beaven in all 
Thy youthful purity; | 

As gentle April blooms depart, 
As stars of morning wane, 

So faded thou, my pure of beart— 
Yet we shall meet again. 


Why should I sorrow? I believe— 
And I ean work and wait; 
O God! could loving soul conceive 
A eadder, gloomier fate? a 
Could aught, with more consummate art, 
Wring the fond breast with pain, 
Than this to think, my pure of heart, 
We could not meet again? 


I wi!l believe, though many, many years 
May yet be left to me, 

That ia the end, through toil and tears, 
My home shall be with thee. 

Though sighs of sorrow oft may start, 
And tears may fal! like rain, 

My beautiful, my pure of heart, 
We yet shall meet again. 


A CONVERTED BRIGAND CIIEF. 


The following passage occurs in a letter 
from Mr. Wilbraham Taylor to the London 
Rerival: 

“About cight or ten years ago, when on 
my way into Ltaly, before the railroad to 
Marecilles was completed, [ arrived one 
Saturdey afternoon at Lyons, and resolved 
to remain there over Sunday. [ inquired 
of a Ubristian friend whether there were 
any converts or Christian brethren whom [ 
could visit. Ile conducted me through 
several streets and passages, ti!l we arrived 
at a narrow causeway, which led up the 
side of a house, and passing through an 
arched opening, found ourselves on its roof. 
Knocking at the attic window, it was open- 
ed by a man apparently about fifty years of 
age, who was mending old shoes in a small 
place with a stove in the middle, on which 
was a saucepan with onions stewing in it. 
Wiping the broken stool on which he had 
been sitting, he gave it to me, on my tell- 
ing him I was a brother in Christ from Kng- 
land, and had come to shake hands with 
him; he himself sat on the window-ledge. 
We talked of the love of Jesus, and of all 
Iie had done for us, for about half an hour; 
and the following day Frére Antoine and i 
met in the same pew, kneeling together, 
and reading out of the same hymn-book. 
The hand I grasped with so much pleasure 
on parting, had taken fourteen lives in cold 
blood. Irom being unruly at home, and 
disobedient, he formed evil acquaintances, 
and joined himself with those who robbed 
orchards, and committed many little depre- 
dations. From one step it is very easy to 
take another, and a gang of house-breakers 
was formed in Lyons, until a murder was 
committed, and Frére Antoine (I forget 
what his surname is) was teken up, and 
committed to the Bagnes at Toulon, from 
whence, after a time, he escaped, and got 
into Italy, where, for years, he was at the 
head of a band of brigands, leading a career 
of robbery and murder, until the country 
getting too hot for him, he crossed the 
Pyrenees into Spain, and their began a 
similar course, committing several murders 
there with his own hand, until God met 
him, and broke his heart, and showed him 
that, besides all his other murders, he had 
murdered the only Son of God. Obtaining 
a pardon from the French Government, 
when the dynasty was changed, he came to 
his native town of Lyons, where I met him. 
Whether he was living there under the sur- 
veillance of the police or.not, | do not recol- 
lect. The friend, Pasteur Fisch, who gave 
me his history, said, to the best of my recol- 
lection, that the number of murders he had 
committed was fourteen. If the number is 
exaggerated, it is quite unintentional, and [ 
shall be glad to be set right. I'rére Antoine 
was, when | saw him, asimple, earnest child 
of God, whose face beamed with anzelic 
light at the very mention of the name of 
Jesus. Need any sinner, after this, de- 
spair?” 


— 


The Pitcairn Islanders in Norfolk Island. 


Our readers, says an English paper, will 
doubtless remember the interesting story of 
the descendants of the mutincers of the 
* Bounty,” who dwelt, for so many years, 
in a solitary Island of the Pacific Ocean— 
Pitcairn Island. It may also be known 
that, some few years ago, these people were 
transferred to Norfolk Island, on the break- 
ing up of our convict establishment there. 
Our opportunities of intelligence from Nor- 
fulk Island are few and far between. One 
has just occurred in the shape of a Ictter, 
sent by a correspondent to the Buruley 
Advertiser. We recognize in its details an 
account of a visit paid by the mission ship 
of the London Missionary Socicty, the 
“John Williams.” The writer seys: 

“We set sail from Sydney on Wednes- 
day, the 17th of September. At the re- 
quest of the Governor, Captain Williams 
agreed to take supplies for the Norfolk Is- 
landers. We made that interesting [sland 
on Tuesday, the 25d, and next day [ dined 
ashore, at the Rev. Mr. Nobbs’, their min- 
ister. Ile received us very kindly, and 
sent a few things for the children on board. 
There are three islets—Philip Island, bur- 
rowed in all directions by rabbits—there 
are alsoa few goats; Nyran Island, which 
is just a block of bare limestone rock, with 
fuur fir-trees on it; and Norfolk Island it- 
self, which is nineteen and a half miles in 
circumference, and is a lovely spot. The 
three islands must have formed but one in 
time long gone by. ‘The settlement at Nor- 
folk Island is very pretty; the landiog very 
difficult. The vast prison, barracks, and 
storehouses are all gving to ruin, as there 
is no further necd of them. The present 
population of Norfork [sland is three bun- 
dred. During the six years’ residence of 
the familics who removed from Pitcairn’s 
Island, there have been a hundred births 
aud only fifteen deaths, (four of these deaths 
were accidental,) so there is great reason 
to expect that the Island hereafter will be- 
come populous. No stranger is permitted 
to live there without the consent of the 
majority of the present population, and that 
of the Governor of New South Wales. They 
are very civil and highly moral, and are a 
fine race of people. The younger women 
are very good looking, and ace a shade 
darker than ourselves. 

“They are, in fact, a colony of English 
people—a Christian people too. We could 
net help taking the liveliest interest in 
them. Mr. Nobbs told me that two families 
have returned to Pitesirn’s Island, and are 
doing well. The people have vo desire to 
return there. One of them, Frederick 
Young, with his little boy, came up with 
us from Sydney. Ilis little boy had been 
successfully operated upon for the removal 
of atumourin the eye. The Islaud pro- 
duces yams, sweet potatoes, Koglish pota- 
tues, taro loquats, coffee, Indian corn, Xe, 
but no g wheat or cocoa-nut. Mr. 
Nobbs says, that he has missed nothing so 
much as a good drink of ‘cocoa nut water.’ 
English only is spoken now at Norfolk 
Island; the Tahitian dialect has become 
cbhsolete. No freight was charged for the 
supplies which we brought them. A dona- 
tion of one hundred dollars was made by 


them to the London Missionary Society. © 


only one thing—it was, that our short stay 
did not permit us to hold a service with 
the people. I am sure they would have 
been pleased, nor do I think that Mr. 
Nobbs would have objected. Many in- 
quiries were made by the people respecting 
the progress of our missionary work in the 
South Sea Islands. Captain Williams pre- 
sented the Islanders with a copy of your 
brother’s Williaw Gill’s) Gems from 
the Coral Islands. They seemed very 
thankful for reading matter.” 

This interest in missions, attested by the 
(for them) liberal contribution of one hun- 
dred dollars, is truly gratifying. We come 
next to an incident, which reminds us of the 
furmer uses of Norfolk Island: —**Stroll- 
ing in a graveyard, I saw a tombstone 
erected over the grave of a man who had 
died, aged one huodred and five years! a 
convict at his death! The last time be was 
sentenced, he was eighty five years old; he 
had been a convict nearly all his days. 
Another stone was erected to the memory 
of a man who was one of sixteen who were 
all executed in one day for a mutiny which 
they plotted, and to some extent cariied 
out,’ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITURE. 


That, on the whole, photographie por- 
traiture is unsatisfactory, cannot be denied. 
Of course, I refer to the higher class of por- 
traiture, where something more is required 
than the figure in which you recognize the 
appearance of wife, child, friend, or the 
man who is the hero of the time. It is 
where we wish to sec and know the inner 
life or feeling of the man that we feel 
where photography fails. Low frequently 
I have seen the disappointed look of friends 
on viewing the photographic representations 
received from abroad of those who have 
been absent for lengthened periods. The 
simple recognition, by form of feature or 
style of dress, which one cannot fail to 
make in the representation of a daily com- 
panion, is alone required in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to give the wished-for pleasure; 
but, in the case of the absent ones, time in 
its progress having so altered the features, 
and iutroduced a style of dress so different 
from that worn in former days, unless we 
ean recognize the inward soul we know so 
well in the wmaterial representation, the 
purpose of the portrait to us has failed. It 
is here this branch of photographie art 
fails, and I fear must do so always. The 
expression of life, feeling, and intelligence 
passes too swiftly over the countenance of 
man for any process that can be imagined 
to seize. low nobly the painter overcomes 
this difficulty may be observed in the two 
portraits of Venetian senators by Tintoretto, 
in our National Gallery. In these noble 
pictures how much more than outward fea- 
tures and lordly vestments is to be found. 
In these heads we almost think we can 
trace biographies, or two chapters in the 
history of the greatness and fall of Venice. 
—The British Journal of Photography. 


THE GULF STREAM, 


In a letter describing a voyage to Kurope, 
the writer says:—‘‘ While bounding along 
in the current of the Gulf Stream, [ could 
not help thanking God for that beneficent 
provision by which Northern Europe is 
made not only habitable, but beautiful; and 
I thought, also, of the fact that Rurope 
owes it to an American citizen that she has 
learned how to take commercial advantage 
of that wonderful river of the ocean. It is 
not Maury to whom we are indebted for the 
best part of our knowledge of this current 
of warm water. We owe the debt to Dr. 
Franklin; and it was Dr. Franklin, also, 
that taught the seamen of all countries how 
they could avail themsclves of the advan- 
tayves of this current in crossing the Atlan- 
tic, and then to leave it at points convenient 
to our New England and other Northern 
seaports. Before his dzy European com- 
merce fullowed the stream from east to west, 
without daring to abandon it till it landed. 
This course carried the trade of the world, 
not to Bosten, or New York, or Philadel- 
phioa, but to Charleston. Charleston, there: 
fore, at that period promised to be the great 
ewporium of our continent. But Dr. Frank- 


lin, getting a hint or two frow a fisherman,. 


known as Captain Folger, looked tuto the 
matter, and soon discovered that direetly by 
the side of the Gulf Stream, and between it 
and the coast of North America there is a 
curreut of cold water setting back from the 
north of Europe, starting in the neighbour- 
hood of Spitzbergen, and emptying into 
those very scas whence proceeds the stream 
that warms and fertilizes Europe. A ship 
had only, thercfore, after enjoying the mel- 
low weather of this noble stream till it had 
reached the neighbourtood of some northera 
port, to stert off and run into the cold water 


current, and so, in the roughest season of 


the year, reach Duston or New York with 
ease and comfort. 
the fact of these two currents, and of the 
laws controlling them, that transferred the 
commerce of Europe from the Southern to 
the Northern States. It is to Dr. Franklin, 
in a werd, that your city, my brother editor, 
owes its pre-eminence as the commerecial 
emporium of the Western Continent. There 
are not many of our countrymen who have 
known this fact—but they ought to know 
it; and New York ought to raise a monu- 
ment to its great benefactor as high as it 
can wake one rock lie upon another.” 


AN ARMY ON SKATES. 


During the famous expedition of Louis 
XLV., this art of locomotion was used 
against the Dutch themselves in one of the 
most curious and daring exploits recorded 
in history. When the States sued for 
peace, the terms offered by the pride of 
Louis were so monstrous, that the people 
tore open their sluices and laid the country 
under water. The frost after a time, how- 
ever, rendered even this unavailing; and at 
length General Luxembourg, one dark and 
freezing night, mounted twelve thousand 
men on skates, and sent them over the ice 
from Utrecht to surprise the Hague. The 
result is given as follows by a writer who 
takes his fact from a French historian: 

“When they left Utrecht, it was elear 
frosty weather, and the effect of the moon 
and stars upon the even sheet of iee, over 
which they swept like a breeze, was traly 
magieal. By degrees, as they advaneed, 
the visible horizon of the earth was obseured 
by vapour, aud they could see nothing 
around, above, or beneath them, bat a eir- 
cular expanse of ice, bounded at the edge 
by thick gray clouds, and canopied by the 
starry curtain of the sky. The strange 
groaning sound which ever and anon boom- 
ed along the frozen wilderness, had at first 
something inexpressibly terrific to the ima- 
gination; and as it died fitfully away im the 
distance, the space surrounding them seemed 
extended almost to infinity. The sky at 
length was gradually covered by the vapours 
rising, as if from the edges of the cirele of 
earth; a veil of dull and hazy white over- 
spread the heavens and obscured the stars; 
avd a dim round spot of watery brightness 
was the only indication of the site of the 
moon, by which alone they could now steer 
their course. A rapid thaw had come on; 
their skates sunk deeper and deeper into 
the ice at every sweep; and at last the 
water gathering upon the surface, a8 it was 
agitated by the night wind that bid now 


risen, assumed the appearance of a sea. 


The wind increased; the sky grew blacker 
and blacker; their footing became more 
spongy and insecure; they pluoged almost 
to the knee; aud the ice groaned and 
cracked beneath them. Every one looked 


A sheep, quarter of an ox, and 2 bountiful | upon himself as lost; and the horrors of a 


supply of carrots, citrons, were pre- 


fate hitherto untold in story, and appearing 


seated to us forthe ship’s uso. I regretted t» belong neither to the fortunes of the land 


It was the knowledwe of 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


‘ 


nor the sca, appalled the boldest imagina- 
tion. 

“At length a faint, twivkling light ap- 
peared in the distance, sometimes seen and 
sometimes lost in the varying atmosphere; 
and they had the satisfaction, euch as it 
was, of at least knowing the relative bear- 
ings of the place on which they were about 
to perish. The light proceeded from a 
strong fort in the enemy's hands, impreg- 
nable without cannon; and what added bit- 
terness to their misery, was the knowledge 
that beyond this furt was a dike, which in 
all probability afforded a path, however nar- 
row and muddy, by which they could have 
returned to Utrecht. The fort, however, 
was the gate to this aveuuc of safety; and 
even if they had possessed the requisite 
means of siege, if it was defended for a 
single day, they would either be swallowed 
up by the water, in the contivuance of the 
thaw, or perish miserably through cold and 
fatigue. But any thing was better than 
inaction. The water erceping insidiously 
around them was a deadlier enemy than 
stone walls or cannon shot; and they deter- 
mined at least to make a rush upon the 
immovable masonry of the fort, and provoke 
the fire of its defenders. It is impossible to 
account for the result. It may have been that 
the sight of so large a body of men rushing 
in upon them, and as if from the open sea, 
their numbers multiplied, and even their 
individual forms, distorted and magnified 
in the mist, struck a panic terror into the 
hearts of the garrison; while this may have 
been increased by the shouts of courage or 
despair, booming wildly over the icy waste, 
and mingling like the voices of demons with 
the rising wind. But however this was, 
the gates of the fort opened at their ap- 
proach, and the hapless and half-frozen 
adventurers rushed in without striking a 
blow.” A 


PRINTING BY TELEGRAPIL 

Some interesting experiments, designed 
to prove the practicability of printing by 
telegraph, or, in other words, to show how 
a teleyraphic apparatus can reyister simul- 
tancously in type messages of which it is 
the medium, were recently made in the 
presence of the Lord Mayor and other gen- 
tlemen at the offices of the United Kingdom 
Telegraph Company, in old Broad Street, 
London, where a machine for the purpose, 
as invented and patented by Professor 
Hughes, is now in operation, communica- 
ting with Birmingham and other large 
towns. The instrument was first intro- 
duced in America, and has since been 
brought into practical use in France, and 
more recently in Italy, with, it is said, 
complete success. It is now being tried 
on the lines of the United Kingdom Tele- 
graph Company with the view to its adop- 
tion by them. The machine is fixed to a 
table or platform not larger than an ordinary 
chess- board, and is altogether very neat and 
compact. The electric waves are transmit- 
ted by a revolving arm, which acts in con- 
cert with a type-wheel. On the face of the 
instrument are twenty eight keys, arranged 
lke those of a piano, but occupying less 
than a third of the space. These corres- 
pond with an equal number of metal plates, 
working upwards through slots formed all 
round a circular disc, on the top of which, 
but not in connection with it, the arm and 
what is called ‘contact-maker” revolve. 
The type-wheel and this arm revolve to- 
gether, and, when a key is depressed by the 
operator, a plate corresponding with the 
letter touched is raised, and a letter is 
printed, while at the same instant, by a 
graduated movement, the paper is carried 
on a space ready to receive the next impres- 
sion. The instrument is worked chiefly by 
women, and very much after the manner of 
a piano, but with a heavier touch. It 
prints at both ends of the wire simulta- 
neously aud in clear type, so that the ope- 
rator sees the message which is being traus- 
mitted as it proceeds, and no copying or 
translation being required, the chance of 
error is avoided. The speed secured in 
France and in America by highly trained 
operators is said to have reached from forty 
to fifty words a minute. At this rate the 
instrument would print matter equal tu a 
columa of the 7imes in a few minutes less 
than an hour, assuming there was no break 
in the operation, which probably would be 
too much to assume. It was brought into 
use in transmitting a report of the recent 
speech of Mr. Bright at Birmingham.— 
Loudon Times. 


THE POET CHILD. 


* Mother—dear mother,” a child one day 


Exclanned, with a languishing «igh, 
#Owly do the sprong-tites fade away, 

And the towers with their fre-huess die? 
If our life could be one long sunny spring, 

If around us were clustering bowers, 
Where beautiful birds might dance and sing, 


What an exquisite life were ours! 


«We might rove, in our sport, the livelong day, 
Ami! scenes enchantingly fair; 

And when tired, at length, of our childish play, 
Our couch with the wild birds share, 

Awd lie down to rest, in the dreamy hush 
Ofthe glades of the greenwood deep, 

Till the lull of the murmuring fountain’s gush 
Might soothe us, at length, to sleep.” 


« Dear child,” the mother tenderly said, 
*Whata fanciful scheme you have drawn— 
A couch in the shadowy forest glade! 
A home on the summer lawn! 


Yet lthink when some few fleeting years were pass'd, 


Of this life with its music and tlowers, 
I should hear your sweet tones whisper at last, 
‘What a dull, sad life is ours! 


«And remember, child, the bountiful hand 
Which maketh the spring deeny, 

Bids the bloom that you love into fruits expand 
Ere it utterly dies away; 

And thas, if some sad and serrow fal hours 
Oppress our hearts with their gloom, 

They but chasten these tarbulent souls of ours, 
Aad prepare them for joys to come.” 


JIOURS OF STUDY. 


A very remarkable pamphlet has recently 
made its appearance in Noyland, containing 
statements of facts that ought to command 
the attention of the civilized world. The 
pamphlet is written by E. Chadwick, Esq, 
©. B., and published pursuant to an address 
of the House of Lords. The subject of this 
pamphlet is Education, and it is devoted to 
the discussion of three matters—the oryani- 
zation of schools, the hours of study, and 
physical training. Our attention has been 


arrested by Mr. Chadwick’s statement of 


facts in connection with the second of these 
three subjects—the hours of study: 
“Struck by the frightful disproportion 
between the powers of childish attention 
and the length of school hours, he had 
directed questions to many distinguished 
teachers. 
the Training College of Glasgow, states that 
the limits of voluntary and intelligent atten- 
tion are, with children of from 5 to 7 years 
of age, about 15 minutes; from7 to 10 years 
of age, about 20 mioutes; from 10 to 12 
years of age, about 55 minutes; from 12 to 
16 or 18 years of age, about S80 minutes; 
and continues, ‘I have repeatedly obtained 


a bright voluntary attention from each of 


these classes, for 5, or 10, or 15 minutes 
more, but I observed it was at the expense 
of the succeeding lesson.’”’ 

The Rev. J. A. Morrison, Rector of the 
same College, speaking on the same subject, 


says:—“I will undertake to teach one hun- | 
dred children, in three hours a day, as much | 
as they can by possibility receive; and I | 
hold it to be an axiom in education, that no- 
lesson has been given till it has been re- | 
ceived; as soon, therefore, as the receiving | 
power of the children is exhausted, any 
thing given is useless, pay, injurious, inas- | 


much as you thereby weaken, instead of 
strengthen, the receiving power. This 
ought to be a first principle in education. 
I think it is seldom acted on.” 


Mr. Donaldson, head master of 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Movina EartuH 1n Canapa.—People 
in the neighbourhood of Ottawa, Canada, 
have been startled lately to find that, soon 
after dark, at intervals of about half ao 
hour, the ground beneath them has been 
felt perceptibly to shake, accowpanied with 
a rumbling sound, somewhat resembling 
that of an eartliquake. Nervous persons 
were naturally somewhat alarmed, and 
many were under the impression that the 
phenomenon was the effect of an earth- 
quake. Its long continuance, however, 
and its repeated recurrence at short inter- 
vals, forbid such an idea in the minds of 
intelligent persons, and the theory advanced 
by them is, that the very severe frost which 
has prevailed has so far penetrated the 
earth, owing to the Absence of snow, that it 
has caused the ground to move. In sup- 
port of this view, large cracks appear in 
the ground, extending to the length of 
nearly a quarter of a mile. They have 
been observed to extend even under the 
houses. — (uebee Mercury. 


Anecpote —The Rev. Dr. Spring went 
to New Haven, Connecticut, and called on 
Dr. Taylor. Ile had rode from Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, to that place, in his 
old “fone horse shay.” “1 have come for 
Moses Stuart,” said Dr. Spring; “we want 
him to become a l’rofessor in our new 
Seminary at Andover.”” ‘You can’t have 
him,” was the reply—‘“‘he can't be spared.” 
“I know that,” was the response; “that’s 
the reason I have come for him. We have 
a plenty of men who can be spared; but 
these men won’t make good Professors at 
Andover.”’ 


A Once Pony.—White Velvet, 
the first pony that (Queen Victoria ever 
mounted when a child, died recently in 
clover, aged forty-seven. From the service 
of a Royal Duchess and future Queen, 
White Velvet passed into that of Astley’s 
Circus. Falling lame, he was sold for five 
dollars to a Richmond baker, when he was 
harnessed to a cart that contained the bread 
for distant customers. ‘This work he con- 
tinued so long, that White Velvet became 
well known to all round the neighbourhood ; 
and finally, a Yorkshire squire, with a fine 
estate close to Richmond, in sheer pity, 
bought him and turned him out in a field, 
and there left him to enjoy the remainder 
of his eventful life in peace and comfort. 


Or an Unknown Ace.—There is a 
pauper woman in the parish of Edinkillie, 
who is so old that she herself cannot tell 
her age, and there is no other one that can 
do so. Last week a Christian gentleman 
ealled on her, and among other questions, 
inquired her age. She replied, “ Indeed, 
sir, I dinna ken, but I’m sure am a thoosand 
at ony rate!” She is still able to move 
about, and bids fair to add another year or 
two to the number. — Caledonian Mercury. 


Contour or Houses.—Sir Joshua Ney- 
nolds used to say, “If you would fix upon 
the best colour for your house, turn up a 
stone, or pluck a handful of grass by the 
roots, and see what is the colour of the soil 
where the house is to stand, and let that be 
your choice.” 


Oysrers.— Oysters suffer much in severe 
winters. It is stated that in the winter 
of 1829-30, on one Danish bank alone, 
there were more than 10,000 tons of oys- 
ters, or about eight willions of individuals, 
destroyed by frost. 


M1race.—An ice mirage was lately wit- 
nessed in Buctouche, Kent co., Nova Scotia, 
hy whicha portion of Prince Edward’s Island, 
fourteen miles distant, seemed to be sus- 
pended in the air, and very near, so that the 
clearing and buildings could be distinctly 
seen, and with a moderately powerful spy- 
glass, cattle and vehicles could be distin- 
guished moving about. 


Farm and Garden. 


Prant One Acre More.—A writer in 
the New Enyland Farmer says:—*“ A sug- 
gestion made by a merchant, a few days 
sinee, that we ought to raise all the grain 
we can, now that we have so many men in 
the army, has led me to think it would be 
well to bring the subject before the farming 
community as widely as possible through 
our agricultural and other papers. All the 
productions of the country are tending up- 
ward, and, in all probability, will contioue 
to, so long as this terrible war we are now 
engaged in continues. This, of necessity, 
must be the case, as so many of our farmers 
and labouring men are withdrawn from pro- 
ducing the necessaries of life. The pork and 
beef market will not feel the effects of this 
state of things as soon as other farm products, 
as Western farmers, in the absence of labour, 
turn their cattle into their corn fields, and 
let them do the harvesting. Thousands of 
acres, the past season, have been devoted 
to this method, that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances of labour, would have found 
their way to our markets in grain, instead 
of coming in beef and pork. Our present 
situation and future prospects demand of 
every man who cultivates the svil, to make 
the most of the means under his control, to 
produce all the grain and other crops he 

ossibly can fur the sustenance of man and 

oorg Plant, if possible, another acre, 
even if it be at the risk, in some measure, 
of impoverishing your land. On your strong- 
est lands plant corn; on your poor, beans. 
You may in this way render incalculable 
service to your country, in keeping the 
price of life-supportiog substances within 
reasonable limits. It will be impossible for 
our great grain-growing States to put in 
their usual quantity of corn the coming 
spring—or in grain, to forward their last 
season's crops to our markets. The result 
of this state of things we can readily see. 
As wise and patriotic men, let us act in 
view of it, and increase our products as 
much as possible. 


A Srump putter. —A writer in 
the Rural Register states that he removed 
a large stump from near his house in the 
following manner. In the fall, with an 
inch augur, he bored a hole in the centre 
of the stump ten inches deep, and into it 
put about a half pound of oil of vitriol, and 
corked the hole up tight. In the spring, 
the whole stump and roots, extending 
through all their rawifications, were so 
rotten that they were easily eradicated. 
This is a cheap and easy way of removing 
stuw ps. 


Urinization or Baine —Already an 
economical application of Mr. Graham's 
ingenious process of dialysis has been dis- 
covered, and tried, with an interesting re- 
sult, in the utilization of brine. In the 
curing of meat there commonly remains a 
quantity of waste brine; but Dr. Marcet, 
by dialyzing this refuse liquor, separates 
the salt from the juice of the meat, and 
the latter remains fit for use as an article 
of diet. Separated in quantities on a great 
seale, it might be converted into soup for 
prisons and penitentiaries, or for half-starved 
cotton spinners in Lancashire. From this 
beginning it would, perhaps, be safe to 
predict that dialysis will prove as valuable 
to commerce as to science.— London Athe- 
nerum. 


Motsture tue Atk.—The atmo- 
sphere always contains water. Most people 
think its presence a misfortune. They say 
the atmosphere of California is very healthy 
because it is so dry. This is an error. 
The air of California has a great deal more 


moisture than that of New England, and — 


that is the principal reason for its superior 
healthfulness. 


parmanee. and he has the consumption. If 
e could breathe the moist atmosphere of 
the Pacific coast, he might recover. In 


their influence on consumptives, 1 do not ' 


_ing of the resources of that new colony, 


In New England, the dry | 
air sucks the moisture out of a man’s air. 


mean to say that the only difference between 
the Atlontic and Pacific coasts is found in 
the amount of atmospheric moisture. But 
I do say that this is one of the most essen- 
tial sanitary differences. A man who, in 
New England, is ever suffering with dry 
and cracked skin, has in California a moist 
and healthy skin. What is true of the 
skin, is true of the lining of the lungs, with 
which the same atwosphere is in constant 
contact —the dry air sucks out the moisture, 
and produces disease. All other things 
being equal, the moister the air, the heal- 
thier it is. Of course, this law ceases to 
hold whenever the moisture becomes sensi- 
ble, and the clothing is thereby saturated. 
—dJuurnal of a Traveller. 


ExormMovus Trees.—At a meeting in 
London the lon. Maleolm Cameron, a gen- 
tleman from British Columbia, while speak- 


said the tir or pine of British Columbia is 
unrivalled—the height and size so aston- 
ishing as to be almost incredible even to 
the Canadian Iumberman. You had last 
year at your Exhibition a spar 271 feet 
long—such a stick as was pever seen in 
Europe before; and I have seen a fir tree, 
no uncommon one, 327 feet long and 11 
feet in diameter. This tree was measured 
by Colonel Moody, R. E., in my presence, 
and we found that for 200 feet of its length 
there was not a single projecting limb. 
The cedars of Lebanon are but as twigs to 
the cedars of Columbia, and she has other 
woods in proportion. 


Satr ror Trees.—Ts salt beneficial for 
trees? Answer—The following is what 
experienced cultivators said at the Fruit 
Growers’ Society, in Western New York 
recently:—Ceorge Ellwanger said he had 
upplied salt to pear and plum trees, and 
found it produced a woudertul effect; would 


apply six or cight barrels to the acre; would 


use as much as a peck for a large tree, as | 
large as a large apple tree; uses it in Feb- | 
Tuary; puts enough on to make the ground» 
Charles Downing thought salt good | 
for all vegetation, but it would do no good | 


white. 


to kill insects. W. VP. Townsend had used 


salt for many years, with the best results, | 


for quince trees. Dr. Sylvester said there 
was a limit to the use of salt; it must not 
used in excessive «quantities. 


Tirsy Crows —Not long ago I was told 
by a very creditable person living at Trow- 
bridge, Wilts, that when he first came to 
his present abode, some ten years since, he 
was much troubled by some rooks close by. 
At length they went so far as to root up a 
whole rank of fresh-sown peas; whereupon 
he soaked a quantity of peas in brandy, and 
scattered them in the garden. The results 
were unquestionable. The rooks soon fin- 
ished them; but their intoxication speedily 
followed, as testified by the most ludicrous 


antics, helpless grasping at boughs, and | 


other breakneck operations; but the gentle- 
man further assured me that if they were 
sadder, they were also wiser rooks when 
they “rose the morrow morn,” for they 
have never troubled his garden again from 
that day to this.— Notes and Queries. 


“Children’s Column, 


CHARLIE AND TILE ROBIN’S SONG, 


One summer morning early, 
When the dew was bright to see, 
Our dark-eyed little Charlie 
Stood by his mother’s knee. 
And he heard a robin singing 
In a tree so tall and high, 
Oa the topmost bough ’twas swinging, 
Away up in the sky. 


“Mamma, the robin ’s praying, 
In the very tree-top there; 
‘Glory! glory!’ it is saying, 
And that is all its prayer. 
But God will surely hear him, 
And the angels standing by, 
For God is very near him, 
Away up in the sky.” 


“My child! God is no nearer 
To robin on the tree, 

And does not hear him clearer 
Than he does you and me. 
For he hears the angels harping 
In sun-bright glory drest, 
And the little birdlings chirping 

Down in their leafy nest.” 


“ Mamma, if you should hide me 

Away down in the dark, 

And leave no lamp beside me, 
Would God then have to hark? 

And if I whisper lowly, 
All covered in my bed, 

Do you think that Jesus holy 
Would know what ’t was | said?” 


darling little lisper, 
God's light ia never dim; 
The very lacest whisper 
1s always close to Ilim” 
— Mother's Journal, 


THE DROWNED IDOL, 


In the valley of Godovey, in India, there 


lived a little heathen boy named Tookaram. 


lis father and mother were dead, and they 
left him to a poor widow, who took pity on 
him, and called him her son. This woman 
was a strict idvlater. She spent her time in 
visiting what are called “holy places,” pray- 
ing to a great many idols, and lived by beg- 
ging. Little Tookaram went about the country 
with this woman, whom he was taught to call 
his mother.” 

A missionary one day met Tookaram, and 
asked him to come to his school. That pleased 
the little fellow very much, for he had found 
out that it was a very good thing to be able to 
read. So early the next day, with a loaf of 
bread in his hand—for it was some distance 
he had to go—he started off for the school. 
On his way he came to the bank of a river, 
where he saw many people, who appeared to 
be in great trouble. What was the matter? 
Ilad somebody who could not swim fallen in? 
Something had fallen into the stream. It was 
an idol-god, which stood on the river’s bank, 
that had fallen in, and it could not swim any 
better than a stone; so the people of the vil- 
lage had turned out to fish it up. They had 
got a rope round its neck, and were pulling 
and shouting with all their might, but to no 
purpose. They could not save it any more 
than it could save them. They must leave it 
to its fate, or wait till the water went down 
and drag it out with oxen. 

EAttle Tookaram stopped and looked at this 
strange sight with wonder. Ile then stripped 
off his clothes, piled them on his bead, plunged 
boldly into the stream, and swam to the other 
side, where the missionary’s school was. The 
little stranger was kindly welcomed, and after 
a little time had passed he told the scholars 
about the drowned god. 

“0,” said the little boys at school, “it is 
not a god, it is an idol. It is a made god. 
It has eyes, but it sees not; it has ears, but it 
hears not; it has a mouth, but it speaks not; 
it knows nothing, and it cannot help those 
who pray to it any more than it can help 
itself—it is a dead god. It is not ourGod; our 
God is the liriny God.” 

“Who is your God?” asked little Tookaram. 
“ Jehovah,” answered the children, “ who is 
the Maker and Father of us all.” “Where 
does he live?” asked Tookaram, “Ile is a 
Spirit,” answered the children, “he lives 
every where, he sees every body, he knows 
every thing.” Little Tookaram was filled with 
wonder. 
like a god to worship and pray to. His poor 
little brain was full of painful and puzzling 
thoughts; but a great new thought had got 
lodged there; a liciag God, instead of the 
idols of wood and stone to which he had. be- 
fore bowed down. Thea he learned that God 


80 loved the world, that be sent Jesus Christ | 
to save us from our sins, and to die on the 
Tookaram soon tore the beads | 


cross for us. 
from his neck, and said that he would be a 
Christian. After this time he prayed to God, 
and the Holy Spirit gave light to bis mind, 


and grace to his heart, so that he became a 
true believer. 

By and by, the old woman, his mother, 
heard of it, and came to the school. She was 
very angry at the change she saw in the boy, 
and resolved to take him away. But the lov- 
ing Christian spirit of the missionary and the 
convert quite overcame her. What she saw 
and heard had a strange effect upon her. She 
said to hereelf, “It is my little boy, and yet it 
is not he.” Christian Tookaram was not the 
heathen Tookaram. She stayed to hear more, 
and the Holy Spirit opened her blinded eyes 
to see the truth; and at last she found, through 
faith in Jesus Christ, the peace and joy she 
had been long seeking for among the idols of 
her own land, and which she had never ob- 
tained. The burden of her sins was rolled 
away, and a sense of pardon filled her now 
happy soul. 

Some months after this, Tookaram and his 
mother stood up, with five others, in a small 
Christian assembly in India, and publicly pro- 
feased their faith in Jesus Christ. 

Young reader, you have been born in a land 
where the gospel is known; have you believed 
in Jesus? and are you ready to follow Him in 
“newness of life?”— Tract Society's Leajlets, 


A Heretofore Unsupplied Want. 
THE 


NATIONAL ALMANAC 


AND 


ANNUAL RECORD FOR 1863, 


FURNISHING MORE FULL, ACCURATE, 
RECENT, AND INTERESTING IN FORMA- 
TION CONCERNING THE PRESENT 
CONDITION OF OUR COUNTRY, 
THAN HAS EVER BEEN 
ISSUED IN ANY SINGLE 
VOLUME, 

In the extent, fulness, and accuracy of its sta- 
tisties, and the variety and completeness of its 
tletails, itis believed that the Narionat ALmanac 
far surpasses any previous statistical work on the 
United States, and that it must beeome such a 
hand-book of reference for every thing appertain. 
ing to our national and religious condisiets, as 
every person will need. 

Nothwithstanding the large amount expended 
in getting up this work, (ever five thousand 
dollars.) and the high price of paper, it is fur- 
nished at a very low price. 

l2mo, 700 pages. Bound in Boards, price $1; 
or substantially bound in Muslin, $8 25. 

Ie Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price. 

Address 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 
628 AND 630 CILESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WIERE. 
feb 21—2t 


A COUGH, COLD, OR AN IRRITATED 
THROAT, if allowed to progress, results in seri- 
ous Pulmonary and Bronchial affections, often- 
times incurable. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
reach directly the affected parts, and give almost 
instant relief. In Broncurtis, Astama, and 
Catarra they are beneficial. The goed effects 
resulting from the use of the Troches, and their 
extended use, has caused them to be counter- 
feited. Be sure to guard against worthless imita- 
tions. Osratin only the genuine Brown's Bronchial 
Troches which have proved their eflicacy by a 
test of many years. Pusiic Sreakers and 
Sixcers should use the Troches. Military Otlicers 
and Soldiers, who over-tax the voice and are 
exposed to sudden changes, should have them. 
Sold every where at 25 cents per box. 

jan 31—13t 


iE LETTERS OF THE REV. JOHN 

SMITH, A PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER, 

TO HIS BROTHER, THE REV. PETER 
SMITH, A METHODIST PREACHER. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“The Letters are written in a kind, fraternal 
spirit, and are adapted to present Scripture doc- 
trine clearly to an unprejudiced mind.”—Christian 
Era, Boston. 

“They are short, pointed, and adapted to the 
popular mind.”—Prineeton Revicw. 

“We commend the Letters on acconnt of their 
Christian temper, as well as for their pith and 
point, and hope they may circulate widely.”— 
Presbyterian. 

“Qur readers will remember the admirable 
series of Letters on Arminianism, by ‘John 
Smith,’ which were published in the Presbyter a 
short time ago. They attracted much attention, 
and drew forth numerous expressions of commtn 
dation.”— The Presbyter. 

“Our readers will remember that some time ago 
we published a series of Letters, by the ‘Rev. 
John Smith,’ exposing the errors and inconsis- 
tencies of Arminianism. They were read with 
great interest. The subject is treated with mucn 
ability. The style is lively; the argument lucid; 
there is no waste of wards) there is thought in 
every sentence.”—Presbylerian Banner. 

“Those who wish to see a calm, able defence 
of Calvinism, and an exposure of the loose rea- 
sonings and inconsistencies of Arminians, and 
their habit of misrepresenting the sentiments ot 
their opponents, cannot but be gratified and bene- 
fitted in perusing this work.”— United Presb'n. 

*,* For 60 cents, prepaid in postage currency, 
a copy of the Letters will be sent free, by mail, to 
any post oflice address in the United States. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CU., Publishers, 
feb 14—4t Philadelphia. 


A GOOD SOLDIER. 


A NEW BOOK FOR THE ARMY, BY THE 
REV. A. A. E. TAYLOR, DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


Just Published by the Pressyrertan Boarp or 
821 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia— 

A GUUD SOLDIER. 32mo. Cloth, pp. 64. 

Price 8 cents. 

It is the same size as the “Soldier's Pocket- 

Book,” which has become so popular, and con- 

tains ten chapters and a few Hymns. 


The Subjects are, 
The Warfare—Our Evemies—The Army— 
The Volunteer— Prepared for Serviee— 
The Soldier Disciplined—The Soldier Tried— 
The Soldier Aided--The Soldier Rewarded— 
Call to the War—Hymuns. 


The Board have in Press, and will issue shortly, 


A NEW SERIES OF SOLDIERS’ TRACTS, 
And two or more Packets of “ Leaflets,” intended 
for distribution by letter and otherwise. 

- Please address orders to 
WINTIIROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent, 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 


None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the ye ean bave their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


ARE CONFECTIONS—Suitable for Presents. 
—The Subscriber is constantly manutac- 
turing a large variety of Rare and Delicious 
Confeetions, which are admirably adapted for 
presents and family use, put up in boxes of from 
one to five —— Price 50 and 75 cents per 
pound A liberal discount to the wholesale trade. 

Urders by mail should be addressed to 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN, 
No. 1210 Market street, Philadelphia. 
nov 29—ly 


jan 17—tf 


REMEMBER 
WILLIAM N. ATTWOOD, 


UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 119 NORTH EIGHTH STREET, 
(ABOVE ARCH,) 
Centra Cuurcna. 
Every thing Appertaining to Funerals Fur- 
nished at the Shortest Notice. 


Za Personal Attendance at All Hours. 
dec 6—6m 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 

of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Fall and Win- 


all cut, made, and trimmed equa 


A drowned god did not indeed seem © 


ter Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every vy of material, 

to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly + Philadelphia. 


FAMILY DYE COLOURS! 


List or Cororrs. 


Black, Dork Brown, Sint Brown, Light Brown, 
Dark Blue, Light ilae, Dirk Green Light Green, 
Pink, rple, Slate, Crimson, 
Sulmon, Surle’. Drab, Light Drab, 
view, Light low, Orange, May nla, 
Solferine, French Blue, Royal Parple, Violet. 
FAMILY DYE COLOURS. 


For dyeing Silk, Woollen, and Mixed Goods, 
Shawls, Scarfs, Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, 
Hats, Feathers, Kid Gloves, Children’s Clothing, 
and all kinds of Wearing Apparel, with perfect 
fast colours. 


A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


These Dyes are mixed in the form of powders 
concentrated, are thoroughly tested, and put up 
in neat packages. For twenty-five cents you can 
colour as many goods as would otherwise cost 
five times thatsum. The process is simple, and 
any one can use the Dyes with perfect suecess. 
Directions inside. Manufactured by 

HOWE & STEVENS, 258 Broadway, Boston. 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every 

City and Town. jan 31—13t 


enforced; 


-| Otlice of the Presbytcrian, No. 606 Chestnut s 


February 28, 1863. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


MR. AUGUEYS THRILLING NARRATIVE 


or 
HIS SUFFERINGS, IMPRISONMENT, 
AND ESCAPE FROM THE REBELS. 


His work contains a fine Steel Portrait and 


Engravings, and is entitled, 


THE IRON FURNACE; 
OR, 


SLAVERY AND SECESSION. 


PRICE 


So great has been the demand for this Work, that 


the Publishers have already received orders for 
over three thousand copies. 
Published by 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
‘No. 606 Chestaut street, Philadelphia, 
feb 21—3t 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J, 


Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, A.M., a 
Rev. THOMAS W. CATLELL, A.M,, } Principals, 


This School is designed to furnish a thorough 
reparation for College, or for a Business Li 
For further information, address either of the 
sep 6—ém 


Principals. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
TROY, NEW YORK, 

This Institution is now in full operation, and 
offers superior advantages for the thorough study 
of the Screxces, and of Civit, Mrenant- 
eat, and Toroeraruical Gradu- 
ates of the Institute obtain, without diffieulty, 
very desirable positions as Civil, Military, and 
Naval Engineers. The next Semi-Annual Session 
willeommence iSta, 1863, when Sta- 
dents will be admitted to advanced standing in 
the two lower Classes. 

Further information, with the Ree@ister, 
may be obtained from 

CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 
jan 


PEXNSYLVANEL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
AT WESTCHESTER, PA. 
FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


The duties of this Academy will be resumed on 
Sen, 

The advantages atforded for the acquirement of 
a Thorough, Classical, Scientific, and Military 
Education, are unsurpassed. 

‘Lried and competent Professors efnduet the 
Departments of Ancient and Modern Languages, 
and the Practical Sciences; and a Graduate of the 
United States Military Academy, of high class 
standing wnd large military experience, devotes 
his exclusive attention to the Mathematics and 
Military branches. 

Military system, order, and precision, are strictly 
and the most vigilant care over the 
moral and personal habits, and religious training, 
of the Cadets, is exercised. 

For Circulars, apply to 

THEODORE HYATT, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
jan 3—13t 


. LADY WANTED IN A FEMALE SEMI- 
nary in May next, to teach English 
branches, Drawing, and Painting. 


Address 
Oflice of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
feb 21—tf Philadelphia. 


—— — 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY—A Teacher of 
Y Vocal and Instrumental Musie, and Oil 
Painting. A Presbyterian preferred. 
Address BOX &l, 
Muney, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. 


LADY WELL QUALIFIED TO TEACH 

Musie, Vocal and Instrumental, wanted in 
a Female Seminary. Session to commence om 
the first of May. Address “Cc,” 


feb 21—tf 


Philadelphia. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


A full assortment of Goods, suitable for all 
seasons, and every description of Garment, con- 
stantly on band, and which will be made to 
order, in the best and moet fashionable manner. 
Having obtained a celebrity for Good Fitting 
Pantaloons, cut upon entieale new and perfect 
principles, Gentlemen who have not been pleased 
with this part of their Dress heretofore, are 
invited to give this system a trial. oct 18—ly 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPUIA. 


Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 
Jae Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the cuuntry. june Zi—tf 


100,000 BARRELS OF THE 
LODI MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


POUDRETTE, 
130 SOUTIL WUARVES, PHILADELPITA, 


This Company, with a capital of $150,000, the 
most extensive works of the kind in the world, 
and an experience in manufacturing of over 23 
years, with a reputation long established, havin 
also the exclusive control of all the night soil o 
the great city of New York, are prepared to fur- 
nish an article, which is, without doubt, the 
Cuearest ANd very Best Fertilizer in market. 

It greatly increases the yield, and ripens the 
crop from two to three weeks earlier, atan expense 
of from three to four dollars per acre, with little 
or no labour. Also, FLFTY TONS of BONE 
TAFEU, being a mixture of bone and night seil 
ground fine, at $45 per ton—a superior article for 
grain and grass. Price of POUDRETTE, $1.60 
ver barrel. Seven barrels and over delivered 

ree of charge. A pamphlet, containing all neces- 
sary information, may be had free, by addressing 
a letter to the subscriber, 
JAMES T. FOSTER, 
Care of the Lodi Manufacturing Company, 
No. 66 Courtlandt street, New York. 
feb 14—13t 


NOW READY. 


SONGS 


SOCIAL AND PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Containing Three Hundred of the best Tunes 
that have been given to the public, and over One 
Thousand of the choicest Hymns that are known 
to the Christian Church. The work, a’ a whole, 
is a fountain of spiritual richness, and pre- 
eminently adapted to the worship of God in the 
sanctuary, no less than an aid to devotion in the 
social prayer-meeting, or at the family altar. 
Critical examiners pronounce it replete with 
every excellence that pertains to a Hymn and 
Tune Book, and justly entitled to the confidence 
of the Churehes in our American Zion. 

Says a Pastor in Indiana:—“I have looked 
— new book over with care. It seems to me to 

decidedly the best collection for Social Wor- 
ship and Prayer-meetings yet published, and I 
would like to introduce it here.” 

Says another, in New Jersey:—*The Songs are 
handsomely got up as to style, and the Tunes and 
Hymns, so far as I have examined, of the frst 
order, and the work will prove a valuable acqui- 
sition to the cause of Social Worship.” 

Price, full bound and gold lettered, $1; in 
boards, cloth backs, 85 Cents, with a discount of 
% per cent. when fifty copies are ordered. Copy 
for examination sent, pre-paid, by mail, on receipt 


of price. 
ENRY HOYT 
NO. 9 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
feb 7 ~4t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 5380 Broad- 
way, New York, by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co, 


TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —F or 15 lines, first insertion 
$1.5); each repetition of do. $1. Fo 8 lines or 
less, first insertion, $1; each repettion of do., 75 
cents. Yearly advertisements inserted on favour- 
able terms. {07 Payments for advertisements to 
be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 

year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
U7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 


$1000 
$20.00 


$30.00 


$45.00 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 
No, 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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